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THE LEGISLATURE. 


BY ASA M¢ 

The assembly known long agoas **The 
Great and General Court,” 
when this article 
the mind of the writer was naturally led 
to the above topic upon which to employ 
his pen; and as Concord and the Legis 


being in ses- 


sion was commenced, 


lature have moved together in harmony 

nearly seventy years, something of their 

history may be acceptable. 

THE LEGISLATURE A MIGRATORY BODY. 
Prior to Concord becoming the perma- 

nent seat of government, sessions of the 


Legislature had beenheld in several of 


the chief towns. This history of the 
Legislature commences with 1776—that 
being the year of national independence 
—from which time until 1808, the Leyis- 
lature was a migratory body. 
to 1782 
held either in Exeter or Portsmouth, and 
nearly all in the former town. In those 
seven years the Legislature was in 
in all 


The ses- 


sions, however, from 1776 were 


sion thirty times; seven hundred 
or one hundre d 


of 
The five sessions of 1781 were in 


and seventy-seven days ; 


and eleven days each those seven 


years. 


Ds 
)} FARLAND. 
Exeter, and, from 1782 to 1787, ther 
were twenty sessions, and the places 


where the Legislature met were Exeter, 
Portsmouth and Concord. Ther 

1776 
1782, six of which were in the year 17 


we 


and 


re 
twenty-seven sessions between 

aaa 
the six occupying one hundred andtwelve 
days. In 1780, the body now under consid- 
eration was in session during some por- 
tion of March, April. June, October and 
In 1781, hundred and 


fifteen days were devoted to the S¢ rvice 


December. one 
of the State, and in the following year 
sixty days were thus spent. 

The first session held in 
It began on the 13th of March 
27th. <A mad, 
of sixteen days, was held here in June; 


; 


Coneord was 
in 1782. 


and terminated on the 


se 


another, of five days, in September; a 
fourth, of twelve days, in Exeter, and a 
fifth, of ten days, in Portsmouth. These 
five sessions occupied, however, only 


sixty days. The only other towns than 





Portsmouth, Exeter and Concord, in 
which the Genemal Court has convened 
were as follows: Charlestown, one of 


the three sessions of 1787; Amherst, one 


of the three in 1794; Hanover, sixteen 
































STATE 


days, in 1795, and at Hopkinton in 1798, 
1801, 1806 and 1807. 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 


The Senate has always, from 1792, con- 
sisted of twelve, and the House, from 
early times, has been an assembly in 
which the people were fully represented. 
But it is not possible to determine, from 
the printed Journals of the early years 
in this century, of precisely how many 
the popular branch consisted, and utterly 
so to designate the towns members 
whose names appear in the yeas and 
nays represented, for the towns were not 
given, as is now the invariable practice. 
The Journal of the House for the June 


session of 1802 commences as follows: 
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CAPITOL. 


‘Upwards of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers met agreeably to the Constitution,” 
ete. In 1803, the yeas and nays on a 
certain question were declared to be 70 
to 68. In 1808, 87 to 75. In another 
case, the same session, 95 to 64. The 
House Journal of 1809 contains the names 
of members and the towns they repre- 
sented, and the six counties into which 
the State was then divided were repre- 
sented as follows: Rockingham, 43 mem- 
Strafford, 29; Hillsborough, 37; 
Cheshire. 33; Grafton, 26, and Coos 4. 
In all, 172. 
REPRESENTATION OF TOWNS. 

In 1812, Portsmouth had three Repre- 

sentatives, and Dover, Gilmanton 


bers; 


and 
Concord, two each; all other towns, one 
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each, except in cases requiring the for- 
mation of classes,which were as follows: 

South Hampton and East Kingston; 
Hampton Falls and Seabrook; Litchtield 
and Londonderry ; Hawke and Sandown ; 
Allenstown and Bow; Middleton and 
Brookfield; Effingham and Ossipee Gore ; 
New Hampton and Centre Harbor; An- 
trim and Windsor; Greentield and Society 


Land; Wendell and Goshen; New Lon- 
don and Wilmot; Dorchester, Orange 
and Dame’s Gore; Thornton, Peeling 
and Ellsworth; New Holderness and 


Campton; Hebron and Groton; Alexan- 
dria and Danbury; Lincoln and Franco- 
and Breton 
Adams, Bartlett 
and Chatham; Cockburne, [now Colum- 
Colebrook, Shelburne. 
town and Errol; Northumberland.Strat- 
ford and Perey, [now Stark] ; Dalton and 
Whitefield. 


nia; Laneaster, Jefferson 


Woods, [now Carroll} ; 


bia), Stewarts- 


CONCORD BECAME THE CAPITAL. 
The writer cannot ascertain by legisla- 
lative journals that any discussion took 
place during the session of 1807, regard- 
ing the selection of a permanent place of 
meeting. But in the House Journal, 
June 19, of that year, is the following 
record: ‘The vote of yesterday. that the 
next of the Court 
holden Hopkinton came down from 
the Honorable Senate for the following 
amendment: ‘that the word Hopkinton be 
Concord 
was 


session General be 


at 


erased, and inserted.’ which 


ameudment concurred in;” and, 
‘Voted, That Messrs. Ham, Sweetser, 
Odell, Quarles, Fisk, Miller, Edgerton, 
Buffum, Webster, and Bedell, with such 
as the Senate may join, be a committee 
to wait on His Excellency the Governor, 
and inform him that the business of the 
present session is finished, and that the 
Legislature are ready to be adjourned to 
the last Wednesday of May next,to meet in 
Concord.” 

That the people of Concord, a long 
time before the above procedure, enter- 
tained the expectation that the Legisla- 
ture would, at some time, cease being a 
migratory body, is probable; for on the 
30th of August, 1790, they ‘ Voted, To 
raise one hundred pounds for building a 
house for the accommodation of the Gen- 


67 
eral Court.” 
vote, a 


In consequence of that 
building constructed 


ground now occupied by the City Hall, 


was on 
and used by the State and the town up 
to the year 1819, when the Legislature 


commenced 


to occupy the edifice in 
which its sessions have ever since been 
held. 
A RURAL NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE. 


In 1808, the population of Concord was 
about two thousand. and nearly all those 
inhabitants who dwelt within a mile of 
the site upon which the State House was 
afterwards erected, lived upon the high- 
The 
half of them was 
tilling the soil; that of peopie in other 


Way since known as Main Street. 


occupation of at least 


sections of the town almost exclusively 
so. We were a rural population. just be- 
of a 


There was only 


ginning to put on the appearance 


New England village. 


one edifice in the town set apart for the 
public worship of God: the *meeting- 


of the olden 
on two of its sides, and a towering spire, 
the effigy of that bird 
whose crowing reminded Peter of his de- 


house™ time, with a porch 


surmounted by 
linquency in denying his Lord and Mas- 
ter. But, even then, the town contained 
a goodly number ot families of cultivated 
well educated. accord - 
ing to the standard of that day. and in 


easy pecuniary condition. 


taste. who were 


There were 
M iin 


each. however. of limited capacity. anda 


then several taverns along Street. 
member ofthe Legislature resorted tor en- 
tertainment to private houses. ‘Taking 
Court boarders” was then the practice in 
a large number of families: not somuch, 
in some conspicuous instances, for pecu- 
niary gain, as to enjoy the society of dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in the Legislature. 


In 


found the best society of that day. 


these hospitable abodes was often 
Gov- 
ernor Langdon was a boarder in the fam- 
ily of Deacon John Kimball; Governors 
Gilman and Smith made the mansion of 
Hon. William A. Kent—the same 
General Lafayette tarried, while here two 
days in 1825—their home when in Con- 


where 


cord: and these chief magistrates were 
associated in their boarding places with 
other gentlemen in high social and polit- 
ical position. Hon. John Bradley, him- 
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self once a member of the Senate, and 
Hon. Thomas W. Thompson, Speaker of 
the House in the years 1813 and 1814, and 
Senator in Congress from 1814 to 1817, 
entertained members of the “Great and 
General Court;” and st a later period, 
Hon. Isaae Hill, John George, William 
and Joseph Low, entertained Governors 
and prospective Congressmen. Jeremiah 
Mason, Daniel and Ezekiel Webster, and 
other lights of the early part of the 
present century, made domestic dwel- 
lings their abiding place when in Con- 
cord. Such was the custom of thetimes; 
and there yet remain people amongst us 
who relate with much satisfaction the 
agreeable occurrences in their parent's 
houses, when politicians, wits, clergy- 
men, lawyers and others, ofa now long 
gone period, were inmates of those habi- 
tations. The drift into the public houses 
of Concord is of comparatively modern 
date ; 
riod here under consideration. 


utterly unknown during the pe- 
In early 
days, members of the Legislature came 
to town in their own vehicles or upon the 
backs of their own horses; put those an- 
imals out to pasture, and the owners, in 
many instances, did not return to the 
towns they represented until the close of 
the session. 
THE ELECTION SERMON. 

From 1784 to1831—both years included 
—sessions of the Legislature were pre- 
ceeded by public religious services in 
some meeting-house, where the session 
was held; a discourse being delivered by 
a clergyman appointed by the Governor, 
Those were the utmost 
‘*pomp and circumstance,” and such of 
them as took place in Concord are in dis- 
tinct remembrance by people who still 
live. The Governor Council, the 
Senate and House «f Representatives, 
many clergymen, wal ing by themselves, 
two and two, gentl.1zen in the various 
positions of life, pre eded by martial mu- 
sic and a military c: rps, all on foot, with 
a miscellaneous crowd on the sides of the 
street as spectators. proceeded to the 
ancient and then only meeting-house in 
Concord. The number of people in that 
ancient, spacious and well remembered 
house during those religious services was 


oceasions of 


and 


very great; and when all had become 
composed for the exercises of the day, 
the spectacle was of very impressive 
character. 
PREACHERS OF THE ELECTION SERMON. 
The following are the names of preach- 
ers of the ‘Election Sermon: Rey. 
Messrs. McClintock of Greenland, (1784), 
selknap of Dover, Haven of Portsmouth, 
Langdon of Portsmouth, Noble of New 
Castle, Ogden of Portsmouth, Evans of 
Concord, Morrison of Londonderry, 
Wood of Weare, Rowland of Exeter, 
Peabody of Atkinson, Gay of Dover, Pay- 
son of Rindge, Burnap of Merrrimack, 
Woodman of Sanbornton, Hall of Keene, 
Porter of Conway, Paige of Hancock, 
Miltimore of Stratham, Bradstreet of 
Chester, MeFarland of Concord, Row- 
land of Exeter, Shurtleff of Hanover, 
Beede of Wilton, Bradford of Frances- 
town, Holt of Epping. Sutherland of 
Bath, Dickinson of Walpole, Merrill of 
Nottingham West, [now Hudson]. Allen 
of Hanover, Howe of Claremont, Brad- 
ford of New Boston, French of North- 
Hampton, Tyler of Hanover, Cooke of 
Aeworth, Ellis of Exeter, Williams of 
Concord, Bouton of Coneord, Moore of 
Miltord, Crosby of Charlestown, and 
Lord of Hanover, [1831.] 
DISCONTINUANCE OF 


VICES. 


RELIGIOUS SER- 

In the House of Representatives, June, 
1831, Benjamin M. Farley, Esq., of Hollis 
moved that a committee be appointed on 
the part of the House to select some per- 
son to preach the 
Charles F. 


Election Sermon. 
Gove, Esq., of Goffstown, 
moved that the resolve of Mr. Farley, be 
indefinitely postponed; which motion 
prevailed, 107 to 81; and so the ancient 
custom was abolished, after its obsery- 
ance for forty eight years. Thenceforth, 
the assembling of the Legislature has 
been of less remarkable character than 
under the old order of affairs. Only in 
exceptional cases has there been a mili- 
tary parade, and in some instances, Gov- 
ernors elect have passed, with no other 
escort than the committee of the two 
houses, from their boarding place to the 
tepresentatives’ hall, and been quietly 
inaugurated. 
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THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The Speakership of the House of Rep- 
under the State. 
the Federal Government, is a position of 


resentatives, as under 
much responsibility, of delicate and ar- 
duous duties, and no inconsiderable pow- 
er and Especially when we 
consider the fact that the New Hamp- 


the 


influence. 


shire House of Representatives is 
largest legislative body in the country, 
and that it is made up, each year, of 
a large proportion of members entirely 
without experience in legislative busi- 
ness, yet fully conscious, and even jeal- 
ous of their rights as representatives of 
the sovereign people, it is apparent that 
in order to the satisfactory discharge of 
the duties of this office the Speaker must 
be aman of keen discernment and rare 
tact. as well as sound judgment and de- 
Yet, of the numer- 
ous individuals who have occupied this 


eision of character. 


position in the past.there have been few, 


general 


if any, who have failed to give 
satisfaction, both on the score of ability 
and in impartiality, (except, perhaps, in 
times of intense partisan excitement 
while many 
selves in a high degree for the able. 
and popular manner in which 
they have performed their duties. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1792, forty-nine persons have held the 
office of Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in this State. These, with the 
vears for which they served, are as fol- 
1793, Nathaniel Peabody; 1794, 
1795 and 1796, Russell 
William Plummer ; 
to 1804, inclusive, John Prentice ; 
and 1806, Samuel Bell; 1807 and 1808 
Charles Cutts; 1809, George B. Upham; 
1810, Charles Cutts; 1811 and 1812. Clem- 
ent Storer; 1813 and 1814, Thomas W. 
Thompson; 1815, George B. Upham; 
1816, David L. Morrill: 1817, Henry B. 
Chase; 1818 to 1820, inclusive, Matthew 
Harvey; 1821, Ichabod Bartlett; 1822, 


have distinguished them- 
ju- 


dicious 


lows: 
John Prentice; 
Freeman; 1797, 1798 


1805 


Charles Woodman; 1823,Andrew Pierce; 
1824.Andrew Pierce and Edmund Parker: 
1825, Levi Woodbury, Henry Hubbard ; 
1826 and 1827, Henry Hubbard; 
Wilson, Jr.: 1829, 
1830, 


1828, 
James B. 
Webster: 


James 
Thornton: Samuel C., 
1831 and 1832, Franklin Pierce: 
to 1836. inclusive, Charles G. 


1833 to 
Atherton: 
1839 and 


John S. 


1837 and 1838. Ira A. Eastman: 
1840, Moses Norris. 1841, 
Wells; 1842 and 1843, Samuel Swazey ; 
1844 and 1845. Harry Hibbard; 1846, 
John P. Hale; 1847, Moses Norris, Jr.; 
1848 and 1849, Samuel H. Ayer; 1850 and 
1851. Nathaniel B. Baker: 1852, 
W. Kittredge; 1853, J. Everett Sargent; 
1854, Francis R. Chase: 1855, John J. 
Prentiss: 1856 and 1857, Edward H. Rol- 
lins; 1858 and 1859.Napoleon B. Bryant; 
1860, Charles H. Bell; 1861 and 1862.Ed- 
ward A. Rollins; 1863 and 1864, William 
E. Chandler; 1865 and Austin F. 
Pike; 1867 and 1868, Simon G. Griffin; 
1869 and 1870. Samuel M. Wheeler: 1871, 
William H. Gove; 1872. Asa Fowler; 
1873, James W. Emery; 1874, Albert R. 
Hatch; 1875 and 1876, Charles P. 
born; 1877, Augustus A. Woolson. 

Those at all familiar with the political 
history ofthe State and nation will rec- 
ognize in this list of names 
that have become illustrious. It may,in 
fact. well be doubted if the roll of Speak- 
ers in any other State furnishes an equal 


af: 


George 
reorge 


1866. 


san- 


not a few 


number of names of distinguished repu- 
tation. Ofthe forty nine men enumer- 
ated, twenty two—nearly one half—oc- 
cupied seats in the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States thirteen having been members 
of the Senate. 
the State. eleven Presidents of the State 


Seven were Governors of 


Senate and five Justices of the Supreme 
Court. One was a member of the Cabi- 
net anda Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, Minister to 
Spain, and one President of the United 
States. Many of them have occupied the 


one a 
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highest rank in the legal profession in our 
State.and several secureda national repu- 
tation as orators. jurists and statesmen. 
The names of Bartlett, Woodbury.Pierce, 
Hale and Atherton, indeed fornia bril- 
liant consellation.while those of Plumer, 
Bell, Harvey, Hubbard, Norris, Wells 
Hibbard, not to mention many 
scarcely less distinguished, will be re- 


and 


membered and honored for generations 
to come, 

Of all the held the 
Speaker's office, but seventeen are now 
living. Ot these. the eldest, as well in 
years as in time of service, is Gen. James 
Wilson of Keene, who presided in the 
house forty nine years ago, being at that 
Gen. Wil- 
son, although subsequently for atime a 
resident of Iowa and afterward of Cali- 
fornia, is now living at Keene, in the full 


men who have 


time thirty one years of age. 


enjoyment of his mental powers and as 
high adegree of bodily vigor as is usual for 

He has held a seat in 
more years than any 


men of fourscore. 
the Legislature 
other man now living. sixteen in all, his 
first year being in 1825 and his last 1870. 
He was elected a member of the Thirti- 
eth Congress, succeeding Hon. Edmund 
Burke of Newport, and re-elected to the 
Thirty-First.from which he subsequently 
resigned to go to California. 

Second in order among the Speakers 
now living is the Hon. Ira A. Eastman, 
now resident in Manchester, formerly ot 
who held the oflice forty 
years ago, being then about thirty years 
of He of 
Congress in 1839, serving four years in 


Gilmanton, 


age, chosen a member 


was 


that body, and was subsequently for ten 
years, from 1849 to 1859, an Associate 


Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State. Judge Eastman is still in excel- 


lent health, active and vigorous as most 
men of fifty, and manifests a lively inter- 
est in public affairs. 

Dr. George W. Kittredge of Newmar- 
ket, the third in order of our living ex- 
Speakers, occupied the chair just twenty- 
five years ago this summer. He was 
then in middle life, but is now in feeble 
bodily health, though his mind is yet 
clear and active. Dr. Kittredge repre- 
sented the First District in the Thirty- 
Third Congress, being the last member 
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of the medical profession to occupy a 
seat in. the national legislature trom this 
State, although many of our ablest rep- 
resentatives in former years, including 
Bartlett and Thornton of the Continental 
Congress, had been members of that pro- 
fession. 

The immediate predecessor of Dr. Kit- 
tredge in the Speakership, Nathaniel B. 
Baker, who subsequently became Gover- 
nor, died last year in Iowa, where he had 
resided for about twenty years, and had 
been largely in publie life, rendering im- 
portant services to the State as Adju- 
tant General during the war of the Re- 
bellion. His immediate 
Everett Sargent, who was subsequently 
President of the Senate, an Associate 
and afterwards Chief Justice of the Su- 


suecessor, J. 


preme Court, still remains upon thestage 
of active life, and is a prominent member 
of the present Legislature. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s successor, Francis R. Chase, died 
Jast year. . 


Of the fourteen incumbents of the 
Speakership since 1856 all are living, 
with the single exception of Wm. H. 


in active life, and all still resi- 
dents of New Hampshire, except Napo- 
leon P. Bryant, who is now practicing 
his profession of the law in the city of 


Gove, all 


Boston. 

Augustus A. the present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
is a native of the town of Lisbon, which 
he now represents, born June 15, 1835, 


Woolson, 


being now, therefore, just forty-two years 
The Woolsons are not a numer- 
ous family inthis country. The name, 
in fact, is a very rare one, having, we be- 


of age. 


lieve, but a single representative in the 
Boston Directory, James A. Woolson, an 
active partner in the well-known firm of 
William Clatlin & Co. All the Woolsons 
in America are the direct descendants of 
who came from Wales, 
and were among the early settlers of the 
town of Lunenburg, Mass., from whence 
their descendants have scattered over the 
country. Among the more prominent 
members of the family in New England 
are Amasa Woolson, of the enterprising 
and wealthy firm of Parks & Woolson, 


three brothers 


of Springfield, Vt., manufacturers of 
woolen machinery, and Prof. Moses 
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ION. 


AUGUSTUS 


‘Woolson of Concord, a successful educa- 
tor of many yea’s experience, and hus- 
band of the celebrated authoress and pub- 
lic lecturer, Mrs. Abby Goold Woolson. 
Elijah Woolson was among the early 
settlers of Lisbon. His son Amos, father 
of the Speaker, has resided most of his 
life in that town, following the occupa- 
tion of a tailor. Another E. 
Woolson, engaged inthe same business 
at Littleton, where he became a promi- 
nent citizen and died a few years since. 
Still another, Theron Woolson, went 
West and settled at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
where he became distinguished in public 
life, was Mayor of the city and a mem- 
ber of the State Senate. His son, John 
S. Woolson, who was engaged in the Na- 
val service during the late war, and was 
upon the Housatonic when blown up in 
Charleston Harbor, is now a leading 
lawyer of Iowa, and has been offered, 
but declined, an election to Congress. 


son, Ss. 


A. WOOLSON. 


Speaker Woolson’s educational advan- 
were not extensive, his father’s 
circumstances not being sufficiently easy 
to admit of his bestowing a liberal educa- 


tages 


tion upon his children, and even requir- 
ing their assistance in his work to some 
extent. He attended the district school 
until fourteen years of age, after which 
he worked in his {father’s shop for some 
time, but secured the advantage of a few 
terms’ attendance at the Academies at 
Newbury, Vt.. and at Meriden in this 
State. At the age of twenty-one he 
went to Minnesota, where he remained 
about two years, engaged in teaching 
school, as clerk in a store, and such oth- 
er employment as he was able to secure. 
In two years, however, he had enongh 
of Western life to satisfy him that the 
old Granite State was preferable as a resi- 
dence, and he returned to his native town, 
where he has ever since resided. 
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Mr. Woolson 
many years ina general office business 


has been engaged for 


at Lisbon.as a notary public, convey- 
ancer, pension and claim agent, ete., act- 
ing generally as a trial justice, when the 
in 
town, and frequently as a referee under 
order of the Court. 
Assistant 
nue in 1862, and held the position for 
eight years. 


services of such an officer are needed 
He was appointed 
an Assessor of Internal Reve- 
He also acted as a Deputy 
U. 8. Marshal in taking the census of 
1870, his district comprising the towns 
of Lisbon, Littleton and Lyman. 

In 1872, he engaged in mercantile bus- 
iness as a member of the firm of Wells & 
Woolson, general country traders, now 
commanding an extensive patronage. 
They are also proprictors of two stareh 
mills, and do a large business in the man- 
ufacture of that article during each sea- 
son. 

In town and general public affairs Mr. 
W oolson has always taken a lively inter- 
est. He was for some time town clerk, 
moderator of the 
meetings Lisbon for eleven 

A decided and active Republican, 
earnest in his support of his party and 
prompt in the useof all legitimate means 
to not, how- 
ever, engaged in the unserupulous and 


and has been annual 


town in 


yé ars. 


insure its suecess, he has 
dishonest measures which frequently dis- 
grace the politics of these latter days. 
For several years past, the recognized 





leader of his party in his town, he has 
naturally come to be active in conven- 
tions and general party management. 
Ile has served for some time as atmember 
of the Republican State Committee, and 
was in the last campaign amember of 
the Executive Committee of that body, 
and Chairman of the Grafton County 
He a member 
of the House in 1875, and re-elected last 
year and again this year. He served as 
Chairman of the Committee on Claims in 
1875 and °76, and proved himself an effi- 
cient and industrious legislator. Several 
times called to the Chair, he developed a 


Committee. was elected 


tact and readiness as a presiding officer 
seldom shown, even by members of long 
experience, to which fact, in the main, 
he owes his election to the Speakership 
at the opening of the present session, in 
which office he has given the highest sat- 
isfaction for efficiency, courtesy and im- 
partiality. 

Mr. Woolson is a bachelor. In relig- 
ious sentiment he belongs to the liberal 
In social, as in publie life and 
business circles, he commands the friend- 


school. 


ly regard of all with whom he comes in 
contact. Inthe prime of early manhvod, 
with an active temperament, clear per- 
ceptions, a good practical judgment, 
laudable ambition, and enviable distinc- 
tion already attained, he may well look 
forward to an honorable and successful 
future. 
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Society, like every organization.passes 
through various phases of development. 
In the first, or savage period, it is wedded 
to physical force. The man is right who 
has the strongest arm. Brawn and mus- 
cle are the only ‘‘weight of evidence,” 
the only judge or jury. Horatius proves 
himself superior in physical strength to 
the Alban champions and is esteemed a 
hero forever after. 

Thus it was in the beginning. The 
moral force had little or no recognition. 
Hence it that woman 
ages was looked upon as an inferior or a 


came in those 


slave. She was not created for the pur- 
pose ofself-culture and self-development ; 
she was made to serve man and to per- 
petuate the race; for this and this only. 
Sueh is the verdict of the barbarian.—a 
verdict which every stride of the moral 
force leaves farther behind. 

Those who fear that any innovation in 
woman's present position will destroy 
the peace of home, should have lived in 
those old days when there was the most 
perfect unity between the sexes. Then 
every man had this one theory of wom- 
an’s sphere, and every woman accepted 














this sphere without question or demur- 
rer. But civilization has passed that 
plane where strength of limb is looked 
upon as the only mark of honor. ‘The 
giant isa myth; the pugilist has fallen 
into contempt. The hero of the past be- 
headed the enemy, tortured the infidel, 
exterminated the weak. The hero of the 
present time does not oppress the lowly. 
but uplifts him; does not burn the here- 
tic but converts him; does not slay his 
adversary. but dies for him. 

The grand promise of the present age 
is its determination to recognize princi- 
ple. The rights of the individual are 
being every day more accurately detined, 
more extensively granted. 

Every soul shall be its own guardian: 
shall decide its own wants, relation and 
mission, with only such restrictions as 
shall insure no infringement on the rights 
of others. Such is unmistakably the ver- 
dict of our times. 

This, therefore, is the Golden Hour for 
woman. Man has spoken for her in the 
past; she may now be permitted to 
speak for herself. Man has spoken for 
her. What he said as a barbarian. we 
have seen. Inthe ages succeeding, one 
might expect to find grander words. 
Let us come up nearer the present, to 
Teutonic literature, which is recent, and 
what does he say here? Search the rec- 
ord and you will find him appealing to 
nothing higher than her love of his ap- 
probation. 

I speak not in bitterness or anger. 
It were as wise to rail that the plant was 
once beneath the soil. Sunlight has 
caused it to leave and flower, and simple 
growth likewise has carried the race 
through the unconsciousness of its em- 
bryonic state. Truly, no woman has 
reason to murmur that the savage and 
the half-civilized held her sex as of little 
worth. 

“Ah! but here is the humiliation,” 
some one may argue, **that she has been 
dumbthroughallthe ages. She has neither 
made history nor written*it. She ean 
boast of nothing but her obedience to 


man; she therefore has proved herself 


worthy of no better place than the one 
he has assigned her.” 
I warn you not to impeach God's meth- 
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ods. You rememberthat the organism 
destined for the highest uses is slowest 
in developing. Woman has remained 
longest in the obscurity of childhood. 
This promises well for her future. It 
surely is not to be regretted that as a child 
she held the state of tutelage to be nor- 
mal and proper. F 

Let her therefore no longer bewail her 
infaney. It was a necessary phase in her 
development; an experience required to 
secure to her ultimately the greatest per- 
fection. But time has increased her 
stature. The days of her childhood have 
gone by. Sheis of age. She no long- 
er needs man’s protection, only as he 
needs hers. ‘The relation is mutual now. 
Equality, not subordination, is the word 


she delights to utter. But the intluences 


of the past are around her. What has 
long been common usage cannot be put 


away entirely and at once. Habit causes 
Man. too, 


would bind her to old customs. But the 


her to doubt her insight. 


die is cast; there is no turning back. 
Old dogmas are denied; any theory of 
her status which may be presented is 
stormed with the batteries of criticism. 
The old is losing ground and passing 
away, While there is augury on every lip 
as to what will take its place. 

At the present time there are as many 
different theories as to woman's relations 
and needs as there are different heads. 
It is always thus when society is in a 
transition state. The unity characteriz- 
ing the old order of things is succeeded 
by that diversity which atteuds every re- 
form. 

rhe strife is actual and earnest. There 
is crimination and recrimination; there 
is charge and countercharge. The stag- 
hant conservatism of the past and the 
progressive aspiration of the present are 
fairly met. Let us count the chances. 
Let us consider on which side stand the 
probable victors. 

The conservative affirms that woman 
must keep silence inthe ehurch, but al- 
ready she is ordained of man to preach 
the gospel. He says she must not heal 
the sick, but in all our great cities we 
find her in suecessful medical practice. 
He thinks she would debase her woman- 
hood should she attempt to expound the 
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law; but already she is admitted to the 
bar. He tells her that eloquence belongs 
only to his sex, but she has arrayed a 
multitude of facts against this assump- 
tion. He believes she can find proper 
occupation only in the kitchen and the 
nursery; but to-day we see her winning 
an honest competence in many of the 
arts and trades. He contends she must 
not hold office, but even now she is en- 
gaged in government service. He argues 
that suffrage would unsex her, but she 
has been known to cast a ballot without 
loss to her womanhood. He grants that 
she has a heart, but deplores her want of 
logic, while she interprets for him the 
Declaration of Independence, a docu- 
ment lately perplexing. 

He is of little faith. Though he sees 
he will not believe. He will say to you: 
**T know there are women outside the or- 
dinary sphere of their sex, but these are 
exceptional. The mission of the whole 
ean in no particuiar be decided by these 
isolated cases. Every age has had its 
pre-eminent women, whom some great 
event or some unusual circumstance has 
called to act a part in the drama of pub- 
lic life. Their course, therefore, was le- 
gitimate and proper, though they can by 
no means be held up as the representative 
of their sex.” 

Such are the words of our conservative 
friend, but the world moves on. The 
‘*texceptions” of which he speaks are fast 
becoming as numerous as the sands of 
the seashore. % 

The times are full of hope. They 
prophecy grand things for the coming 
woman. Indeed, they prove she is al- 
ready among us and in the unmistakable 
language of action isaffirming her sphere 
to be world-wide. She has opened the 
doors of culture. She has taken the 
keys of the workshops. She has donned 
the badges of labor. Within the memory 
of my readers what changes has she 
wrought for her sex. Within the last 
decade even more women have sought 
occupation outside the kitchen and the 
nursery than within any preceding cen- 
tury. One hundred have already begun 
the study of the law; one hundred more 
are on the platform; ten times that 
number have learned to feel the pulse; 





some are in the pulpit; some in the gov- 
ernment service; while those in the 
trades and in other employment unusual 
to their sex, are too numerous to men- 
tion. A new census will be required to 
give their number. 

These may be ‘isolated cases,” but 
assuredly there are enough of them to set 
all womanhood aflame with ambition! 

Parents cannot give their daughters 
generous culture and@expect them to have 
no aspiration but to do housework and 
dream of a future husband. Husbands 
can no longer expect educated and tal- 
ented wives to sit down by the nursery 
fire with every purpose of their girlhood 
absorbed in bibs and shirt buttons. 
Women have done great things whether 
married or single. What has been can 
be again. 

‘But the children will be neglected,” 
cries the irrepressible fossil. Facts are 
against him. Approved usage contra- 
dicts his words. It will soon render 
them obsolete. A mother has been 
known to earn bread for the household 
and thereby save the children from neg- 
lect. Nay, sometimes she has brought 
to her very hearthstone the work which 
our opponent has claimed should be done 
only by his sex, and with the compensa- 
tion for this *‘unwomanly” employment 
secured to her family comfort and cul- 
ture. She has won laurels, too, and 
their shadow has been a benediction fall- 
ing on the baby’s forehead. 

Indeed, it would seem that woman is 
in no danger of being unsexed so long as 
she is true to herself. When she acted 
the part of sea captain, she has not been 
held the less feminine; when she has 
rescued men from the ocean, the world 
has applauded with eyes moist with 
sympathy. Whatever she has done in 
the spirit of self-trust, she has done well. 
Whenever she has acted from self impulse, 
she has acted the genuine woman. Wheth- 
erthis bea womanafter theapproved mas- 
culine pattern we cannot say, nor does 
it matter. 

She was made first for God; therefore 
should she obey Him as He speaks to 
her through her wants and her aspira- 
tions. 
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BY HELEN 


A little white cottage enclosed by a 
neat picket fence, and half concealed from 
view behind tall maples, the walk leading 
to it from the narrow gateway, bordered 


and 
standing near the front-door, on the left 


on either side with lovely flowers, 


as you approach the house, a large white 
rose bush now in full bloom, is the scene 
to which I wish to present you, kind 
reader. The door stands wide open to 
admit the cool, summer breeze, and near 
the door are seated two ladies, one appa- 
rently somewhere in the vicinity of forty 
years of age, the other not yet twenty. 

The elder lady is dressedin a suit of 
very plainly, with 
white linen collar, fastened with a 
gold pin. The nut brown 
here and there thread of silver, 
combed back from the high 
the back of the 
The blue eyes look mournfully 
toward the distant hills, 
arise on all sides as far as the 


gray, made snow 
small 
hair. with 
a is 
smoothly 
forehead, and coiled at 
head. 
away which 
eye can 
reach. 

Those dear old New Hampshire hills! 
There is nothing on earth so dear to my 
heart, old hills. amid 


which I have watched the sun rise in the 


as those same 
east, and go out of sight behind lofty 
mountains in the west, so many, many 
The beautiful forest of maples 
interspersed with hemlock, spruce or 
poplar, or the tall, majestic pines, which 
send forth their melancholy, dirge-like 
music, on either hand, 
while afar off in the distant pastures can 
be heard the occasional lowing of cattle 
or bleating of lambs. 

Everything is very quiet just now—so 
quiet that the younger lady 


times. 


are to be seen 


growing 


weary of the monotony, rests her golden 
head against the back of the arm chair 
in which she is seated, and closing her 
blue eyes, settles herself for a quiet nap. 

She is very lovely, perhaps not what 
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one would style beautiful, but sweet and 
modest, reminding one of some wayside 
flower. 

Her hair I have already said, was of 
the color of gold. and it was drawn back 
trom the child-like face as plainly as pos- 
not plainly, it 
must be confessed, tor it would curl 
the forehead, spite of 
comb or brush, and it was confined at 
the back of the head bya blue ribbon, 
where it fell. a golden shower of ring- 


sible, which was very 


and 
in 


wave about 


lets. downover her shoulders. Her dress 
is of pure white, with a knot of blne here 
and there, and she looks as 


the 


very lovely 


she sits there. a!l uncouscious of 
pretty picture she is making. 

Alice Merton is the name of the little 
lady. and the sad-faced woman by her 
side is her aunt Lizzie Merton, a maiden 
lady and owner of the pretty cottage. 
Two years previous. Alice’s mother had 
died and her father soon afterward took 
his only child, Alice, or as she was usu- 
ally called, Allie, to his sister Lizzie’s 
snug little home, and leaving her, had 
set out on a journey to Europe where he 
still remained. 

Although Allie had always lived in a 
large city, she was very happy here. and 
had no desire to leave the quiet country 
home where we now find her. 

Through the 
and the 
academy, which Allie had attended the 
greater portion of the time since her ar- 
rival in L 
she is prepared to enjoy it in earnest, 


the trees you can 


see 


spires of two churches, also 





It is vacation now, and 


for the young people of the village have 
planned picnics, parties and rides innu- 
merable. 

After a time, with yawn, 
from her seat. and says to her aunt: 


a she rises 

**Aunt Lizzie, what are you dreaming 
about? I believe I have sound 
asleep for I don’t know how long, and 


been 
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wake up to find you in the same position 
you have been in for the last hour, at 
least. Do please wake up and tell me a 
story.” 

With a smile the lady turns to her 
niece and replies— 

“What shall it be, Allie! I don't 
think I know any stories.” 

“Let it be a story of your younger 
days, auntie. Ah, I have it, tell me why 
you never married.” 

Intothe blueeyes of the lady there came 
a sudden rush of tears; but Allie intent 
upon getting a hassoek and placing it by 
her aunt’s side, does not notice them un- 
til she has seated herself and rested her 
head on the lady’s lap, when a single 
tear falling upon her face causes her to 
exclaim in astonishment— 

“Why, Aunt Lizzie, what is it? 1 did 
not mean to hurt your feelings. I am so 
sorry,’ she said, caressing the little 
hand which she held in her own. 

*Nay, Allie, you have not wounded 
my feelings, but Lam teeling sad to-day 
and your words only brought back to my 
mind more forcibly the cause of my sad- 
ness. I have been thinking for several 
weeks of telling you the little story of 
my life, for I fear you need a little lec- 
ture on flirtation, and the simple reason 
why I never married will answer for a 
lecture, I think.” 

Allie’s face flushed slightly as she re- 
plied—” 

**I don’t see the harm in flirting just a 
little, auntie. I enjoy the company of 
the young men, and I do not mean any 
harm. Of course, I must go to walks or 
rides as the case may be, but Ido not see 
any harm inthat. If I were always to 
remain at home I should not enjoy life at 
all. Lam not so very bad, am I auntie?” 

A loving smile chased away for a mo- 
ment, the shadows resting on the lady’s 
face as she answered fondly—” 

“No, Allie, dear, 1 do not think you 
mean any harm, but for all that much 
harm may be the result; but listen to my 
story and then you can judge whether it 
be right for you to flirt at all. As you 
well know, Allie, my father died when I 


was quite young, leaving mother 
and <Austin—your father—and myself 
in comfortable circumstances The 


large farm was all paid for, and 
money in the bank beside, so al- 
although we missed him greatly and 
mourned for him sincerely, we were not 
wanting for any thing which money 
could purchase. Mother hired the work 
done, and we lived thus for several years, 
until my seventeenth year, when she sold 
the farm and bought this cottage. 

I attended school and enjoyed life 
thoroughly, sometimes teaching in the 
summer season for the pleasure of it, for 
teaching seemed to be my _ particular 
forte, untilmy twenty-second year. 

Your father, I have neglected to say, 
left home soon after our removal to this 
place, and after two or three years, dur- 
ing which time he attended school, he 
entered the store in which he afterwards 
became partner, after a time married and 
settled nicely in life. 

Thad always been called very good- 
looking, and received a great deal of at- 
tention, so much, in fact, that my silly 
head was completlely turned. I did not 
stop to think that my wealth had any 
thing to do with the homage I received, 
but supposed my good looks and agree- 
able manners, were the attractions. I 
was a decided flirt, Allie. I cared for 
none of the beans that hovered around 
me, and I have since had cause to be very 
thankful that my wealth was the great 
attraction with most of them, for less 
harm was done than if it had been other- 
wise. At length. I reached my twenty- 
second year. The academy was built the 
following summer and made ready for 
the Fall term, which opened in Septem- 
ber. In July preceding, I received an 
invitation from your father to visit him, 
and in company with himself and your 
mother, take a journey to Saratoga, re- 
turning by the way of the White Moun- 
tains. I accepted the invitation with 
much pleasure, and after a few weeks 
of enjoyment, reached home again in fine 
health and spirits. What was my sur- 
prise to learn that mother had taken the 
principal of Maplewood academy to 
board. 

My uncle, Winslow Austin—mother’s 
only brother—had been living withus a 
great portion of the time for three years, 
and it was principally on his account 
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that mother had consented to receive the 
gentleman into the family. I 
most vexed at first. but soon I 


was al- 
grew to 
admire him more than any one I had ever 
could flirt with 
I had no desire to, in fact, and of- 
ten when in his company I would find 


met. Somehow, I not 


him. 


myself completely at a loss for words in 
which to carry on a conversation. It 
was something very strange, for I had 
always before found myself equal to all 
emergencies. I will try and describe 
him to you, Allie. 

He was quite tall and rather slender, 
but not so much so as to mar the beauty 
of his form, which I then thought to 


almost perfect. 


he 
His eyes were black and 
his hair a very dark brown, and as curly 
as your own sunny locks, Allie. He was 
always rather sad and I often used to 
wonder if he had ever experienced any 
serious trouble. You ask me his 
Allie, but it has not passed my 
many 


name, 
lips in 
years. I will call him 
‘Town, for that will answer as well as his 


George 
true name, for you never saw him and 
probably never will. I will not dwell 
upon the many happy hours we passed 
together, when busy with my worsteds 
and he reading aloud from some favorite 
book of poems, I would lose my strange 
reticence and discuss with him the beau- 
ties of style 
Winslow or 


and sentiment. until uncle 
mother would the 
room and bring me back to the realities 
of life again. 

I had not even thought that school 
must close, until 


enter 


soon one morning at 
breakfast, George addressed mother say- 
ing— 

**Mrs. Merton, after this week I shall 
not be permitted to sit at your pleasant 
table, as duties as 
L—— next Friday.” 


my teacher end in 

I cannot describe to you my feelings, 
Allie. I paused inthe act of raising a 
glass to my lips and turned my eyes to- 
ward his face, only to find him intently 
watching me. The knowledge that I 
loved him, suddenly burst upon me with 
an almost overwhelming force. 1 arose 
from the table with the rest, and some- 
how managed to talk and laugh even 
more than usual, but the dread feeling 
was at my heart all the time, and the 


77 
words, “he is going away,” ever ringing 
in my ears. All through the day I could 
the close of the 
threw a shawl my 
took a stroll off to the 
woods where we went the other day. 


hear them, and toward 
afternoon I over 
shoulders and 

The trees were all bare.and as I entered 
the wood, the leaves rustled beneath my 
feet the November 
through the leafless 
head so mournfully, that at 


and wind sighed 


branches over my 
lust 


come by my trouble andthe gloominess 


over- 


around, I sank down among the rustling 
leaves and wept bitterly. I hu- 
miliated that I had given my love away 
—unasked and that in 
itself was enough to cause me bitter pain, 
while the thought * 


felt so 
unsought—that, 


he is going away,” 
would return ever and anon, causing me 
to weep faster than ever. 

At length I grew calm, and arising to 
my feet, I sought for and soon found a 
ished 
toward 
when I 


rived, and George himself met me at the 


little rivulet, where I bathed my th 
then 


It was nearly 


face, and walked slow) 


1 1 
home. dark 


ur- 
door. 

**Lizzie, I was ji 
for 


in search ef 


st going 


you, your mother was bee 


oming 
alarmed at vour absence,” said he taking 


pe- 


wy hands in his, with a tenderness 
culiar to himself. 

I laughed gaily. for he had never called 
me Lizzie before. and my spirits had _ re- 
vived Wonderfully as I replied. that I 
had been bidding good bye to the grand 


old woods, had taken my last walk in 
them for that season, and was not aware 
it was so late until I had started for 


home, which was all true enough so far 
as it went. 

*T fear you have taken cold. Lizzie.” 
said he, tenderly, as he opened the door 
forme, which led to the 
room, where tea was awaiting me. 


cosy dining 

Half an hour later, I entered the sitting 
room and seated myself on the sofa, lis- 
tening to George, who was playing on 
the piano. He was a fine musician and I 
never wearied listening to him. After 
awhile, he arose and approaching me, 
said— 

‘Lizzie, will you allow me to sit be- 
side you and tell you a story?” 


Of course I assented, and drawing a 
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chair near me—the very one you vacated 
a few moments ago, Allie—he sat down 
and told me the story I was so longing 
to hear. 

He had spoken to my mother, won her 
and now awaited my own, 
which, of course, I did not withhold, and 
when at last I sought my room I was 
perfectly happy as his affianced. One 
thing had troubled me, at first, which 
was this— 

He had loved before, and the sweet, 
young girl had died on the day that was 
to have been her bridal. I say this had 
troubled me at first, but I was assured 
that George truly loved me, so I made 
up my mind never to think of that mat- 
ter again, but to be as happy as if it had 
never The week passed as all 
weeks will, and when he left us, he made 
me very happy with the knowledge that 
when spring came, he would return as 
principal for the Spring term at the 
academy. 

I will not weary you with details, Allie. 
The spring came and passed.and when he 
left me it was decided that in the fall he 
would return and make me his wife and 
assistant teacher, and so it would have 
been, had I not ruthlessly thrown away 
my own happiness. 

In July, Dr. Hugh Ellis came to L—— 
and commenced practice. Mother, whose 
health had been failing for some time, 
was taken suddenly ill one day, and I 
went hurriedly for our family physician, 
Dr. Lane, but to my sorrow, found him 
absent. I was returning sick at heart, 
when I met Dr. Ellis. I asked him to 
return with me to see my mother. He 
did so, and although he soon relieved 
her, it was weeks ere she was able 
to be about the house again, and so every 
day the Doctor’s horse and carriage 
could have been seen at the gate, and at 
length I discovered it was not altogether 
to see mother that he came, but it was 
rather on my own account. Then, all 
my old love for a flirtation came back to 
me, Allie— 

I should be married in the fall and this 
was my last opportunity. so why not im- 
prove it. I questioned. 


consent, 


been. 


I supposed he 
knew of my engagement. however, so I 
let matters take ther own course until I 


was awakened to my true position by a 
proposal from the young physician. 

I see you are astonished, Allie, and no 
wonder you are so. [had not intended 
matters to go so far as that, and I asked 
him if he did not know I was engaged. 
He knew nothing of it, and his anguish 
was terrible. I wept bitterly over my 
misdoings, but could do nothing to right 
the great wrong that had been wrought. 

Meanwhile, letters came to me every 
week from George, and [ was beginning 
to count the weeks that must elapse ere 
I should see him, when I one day re- 
ceived a very heavy letter, which I has- 
tened to open, expecting a greater treat 
than usual, for his letters were always 
very interesting, not silly love letters, 
merely, but always full of good sound 
sense and manly sentiment. I can re- 
peat his letter, word for word, for it 
seemed scorched on my brain with th: 
first reading. It ran thus :— 

“LIZZIE MERTON: 

When I asked you to be my wife, I 
thought I was asking a good, true wom- 
an. I find I was mistaken, and al- 
though finding you out has caused 
me bitter suffering, I rejoice that I have 
not been permitted to marry a coquette. 
If you do not know to what particular 
flirtation I refer, the letter enclosed 
from my dearest friend, Hugh Ellis, who 
willexplain all to your satisfaction. 

Not even respectfully, yours, 

GEORGE TOWN. 

I read the long letter which Dr. Ellis 
had sent him, through, and with my 
heart all torn and bleeding as it was 
I could not help pitying him. He was 
not to blame, for he never knew George 
Town cared for me, for, for some reason 
I never understood, George had never 
mentioned my name to him, although 
they correSponded regularly. I had 
recollection of ever hearing George 
mention Dr. Ellis’ name, but mother said 
she knew they were acquainted. 


no 


A brain fever followed, and in my ravy- 
ings, Dr. Ellis learned the truth. Dr. 
Lane called him inas counsel, and seeing 
his face must have brought back to mind 
the terrible anguish I endured ere I lost 
my reason, for mother said I had never 
referred toit before. Howeverthat may be 
he discerned all and like the true and no- 
ble young man he was, he tried to effect 
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a reconciliation, but George was firm,and 
I have never seen or heard from him 
I can not enquire for him, and al- 
though Dr. Ellis and I are very good 


since. 


friends and have been for years, his name 
is never mentioned between us. 

And now, Allie, do you think you ever 
wish to flirt with Dr. 


Ellis or any one 


else again? You have known him for 
years, for your father and he have long 


been warm friends. and as you know, he 


often visited at your old home. I have 


seen the affection he felt for you as a 
child gradually assuming a different 
form. If you can return his love, I shall 


be very glad, but I do not wish to urge 
you. Do youthink you ever can, Allie?’ 

There was no response but a subdued 
Miss Merton 
found Allie weeping bitterly. 

**Do not weep, Allie, but let me tell 
you this. Unless you care for Dr. Ellis 
do not encourage him. 


sob, and looking down, 


He is now nearly 
forty-five years of age and [ hardly sup- 
pose you can care for a man so much old- 
er than yourself. It has been very hard 
for me to tell you this little story, but I 
was resolved to do it. Dr. Ellis 
for you more than you think fer; so be 
very careful. 


eares 


Now go and bathe your face, and we 
will go to walk and try and throw off these 


gloomy thoughts my story has called 
up.”’ continued the good lady as she 


raised the flushed face from its resting 
place. 

The days passed rapidly away. Pic- 
nics, parties, rides, etc., followed each 
other in rapid succession. Nearly every 
day, if pleasant, was passed by the young 
people in pursuit after pleasure. As has 
already been seen, Dr. Ellis admired the 
pretty Allie, and his admiration was fast 
verging into love. 

It had been a long time since he had 
called at the cottage, although he had 
met Allie at the picnics, for no picnic or 
party was thought complete without 
him. 

At length, as Allie sat reading one af- 
ternoon, she heard a rumble of carriage 
wheels, and looking up from her book, 
she saw the doctor just driving up to the 
gate. A flush dyed her face as she arose, 
and, passing out of the door, walked lei- 
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surely down the flower-bordered path to 
the gate. It had always been her wont 
to run lightly forth to meet him, for she 
had always regarded him as an elder 
brother, and had never thought of himin 
the light of a suitor. 
words came back to 


Now, her aunt’s 
her and she raised 
her eyes to his face with an eager, ques- 
tioning gaze, as he came forward with 
outstretched hands to greet her. 
Certainly he did not look his age, for 
the shining jet-black hair was guiltless of 
a silver thread, and his long, wavy beard 
was as black as his hair, while he always 


wore a pleasant smile, and his brown 
eyes ever beamed kindly upon all. 
Truly. he is a better-looking middle- 


aged gentleman than he was a young 
one” said Lizzie Merton to herself as she 
glanced through the sitting room win- 
dow. ‘I wish Allie might care for him, 
for he would make very happy.” 
sighed the lady as her thoughts went 
back into the past which had been 
full of sorrow for her. 


her 
so) 


“Tam going to ride with the Doctor, 
Auntie,” said Allie, as she re-entered the 


sitting room. 


*Very well, my dear.” was the reply 
and then Allie was gone again. A few 
moments later Miss Merton saw the 


Doctor assist her to a seat in his carriage, 
spring in beside her and drive rapidly 
Out through the village 
away towards the south he drove. 


away. and 
At 
length checking his horses and turning 
with a smile to his companion, he said: 

‘Allie, | would like to know why you 
look so serious to-day, will you tell me? 
Several times of late. when look at 
me, I have noticed that you seem to be 
very busily engaged in thought. Do you 
see that I am growing old and feel sorry 


you 


that I must soon become an old man, or 
what is it?" he asked, smiling down into 


the upturned face by his side. 


“You growing old, Dr. Ellis! I have 
never thought of sucha thing. I don't 


know as I can tell you and it would not 
interest you if I could.” she replied. 

He was silent for several moments and 
then he said softly— 

‘Allie, if I were not I should 
ask you a question to-day; can you im- 
agine what it would be?” 


sO old, 
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The delicate face by his side turned 
pale for a moment, then flushed rosy red, 
but she made no reply. 

‘Allie, [must tell you how dearly I 


love you,” he continued, taking one of 


the slender hands in his own. 

*“T never realized until 
dear you are to me. Can you care 
me just a little?” he asked eagerly. 

To his surprise, she burst into tears 
and wept as if her heart would break. 

“Thave frightened you, and [am very 
sorry—please forget what I have said, 
mv child,” he said, tenderly. ‘Lam too 
old to talk of love to you,” he continued, 
after a pause. 

“Oh, Dr. Ellis, I like you, indeed I do, 
but I never thought you cared for me 
like this, until the other day, when 
Aunt Lizzie said I must not flirt so much, 
and then she told me all about 
trouble and that is why I have looked 
and acted so differently, Isuppose. And 
—and—she told me I must not encourage 
you, unless [ cared for you, and I don't 
know whether I not, and that 
is the truth,” the frightened little 
creature, not daring to raise her eyes to 


to-day, how 
for 


her own 


do or 


said 


her companion’s face. 

“Thank you for being so frank with 
me, Allie, and thanks to your aunt for 
telling you to avoid the misery she 
caused herself.” said he, gravely. ‘I 
want you to think of what I have said 
and weigh it well in your mind. You 
may month in which to make 
your decision and in the meantime, I 
want you to remember, that although I 
once loved your aunt, very dearly, 1 long 
since outgrew that love, and that [never 
eared for any one as I can care for you, 
if you will allow it,” and he raised the 
hand he still held to his lips. 

With all the innocence of a little child, 
Allie murmured softly, “Ido like you 
very much indeed” whereupon the gen- 
tleman seemed to take courage, for the 
look of sadness vanished from his face, 
and a joyous smile took its place. 

He then changed the conversation to 
the objects of interest by the way, and 
after an ride, turned 
homeward. Just before they reached the 
cottage, Allie said slowly, as if half afraid 
to ask the question— 


have a 


hour's his horses 


“Where is the gentleman, that aunt 
Lizzie was to have married? Is _ he liy- 
ing?” 

“Yes, Allie, and I expect he will visit 
me in a few weeks,” he answered. 

“Oh, do you? What is his true name? 
Aunt would not repeat it.” 

“It is Walter Montague, and he has 
never married,but I believe he still loves 
your aunt. He has been in Europe for 
several years. A few months ago he met 
your father and learned, to his astonish- 
ment, that Lizzie had married. 
When I wrote, asking him to forget the 
letter I had written, which had caused so 
much trouble, his answer was that I was 


never 


never to mention his name again, and of 
I never did. I hope that all will 
come out right in the end. Please do not 
mention this to your aunt. Your father 
and Walter will arrive at the same time.” 


course 


They had reached the gate and the 
Doctor sprang lightly from the carriage 
and assisted Allie to alight, murmuring 
as he did so, something that brought the 
color to her cheeks and an undefinable 
look into her blue eyes, as she hastened 
up the path to the house. 

Aunt Lizzie met her at the door with 
asmile, andsaw the flushed face and 
downeast eyes, but she apparently took 
no notice of it, for which favor Allie 
was very grateful. She hurried away to 
her room, for she desired to be alone, 
where she could think of all that had oe- 
curred and to ask herself if she really 
cared for the noble man, so much older 
than herself, who loved her so dearly. 

She was very quiet, and not at all like 
herself, when, in answer to the summons 
from Susy, the maid, she took her seat at 
the tea table, and after the meal was over, 
hesitatingly followed her aunt to the sit- 
ting room. Instead of taking her accus- 
tomed seat at the piano—for she usually 
passed an hour or so there after tea—she 
drew her favorite chair to the window 
and sat gazing out with the same ab- 
stracted look, while her aunt, who sat si- 
lently regarding her, thought within her- 
self that her sweet little Allie was no 
longer a child; that she had suddenly de- 
veloped into a woman. 

At length Allie arose and drawing a 
hassock to the feet of her aunt, seated 
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herself and told her littl 


blushing ly 


story. 
fhe lady heard her through, and then 
vid. 


the golden head 


as she laid her hand caressingly on 


think 


Allie, my child, do you you 
eare for him?” 

“Yes, auntie, I know I do. b he Is so 
much older than I, and he ca for 
you, SO Inany years age, that, oh i 
I wish I could have always staid 
iri. a id he could be just Lie Sule mia 
friend he has alw Vs been to lne and ) 


more,” she said sadly. 

Long and lovingly did her aunt talk to 
her, and lust 
couch, sleep 
Dr. Hugh had 


and that she herself 


she sou 


when at 
j 


she sank Lo to dream that 


married her aunt Lizzi 
Was a “iil 
2 iin at pl iv with her 


Phe days } 


and Allie found herself 
a day passed and he did 


nearly every d 
verv lonely if 


not come, and when after a while a whole 


week without his calling, st 


puss d 





owned to herself in the snug ( ot 
her own room that she was t mis- 
erable 


However, when at length he made his 
appearace with a suitable apology. she 


grew very cheerful and went with him to 


ite. and allowed 


the g 
ter an hour's stay. he left her to call on 
his numerous patients. It was very sick- 
j eautioned her 


ly just then, and he 
| 
| 


to keep away from the village, where th 
typhus fever was raging so feurfully 
mind to say 


She was making up her 


“ves.” when he should e 
1 of the 


swer at the end of 
was gradually becoming very 


yne for his an- 
month. and she 
happy in 


the knowledge that her old friend was to 


become her husband. 
One day, she accidentally learned that 
1 


a poor family in the village were suffer- 


ing for want of nourishment to re- 
store them to health and strength again, 
and so she stole away, when her aunt 
her own room, and with het 


food, suitable 


was busy in 
basket laden with delicate 
for the suiYerers, she hastened on her 
rand of mercy. 

It was true that they were all getting 


better, but somehow she caught the in- 
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1 tion. and when tl day came thats 
was to have given her answer to the doc- 
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After a few moments passed in general 
conversation, Hugh Ellis approached Al- 
lie and taking one of the slender, wasted 
hands in his own, he said tenderly— 

* Allie, are you going to make me as 
happy as your good aunt is making Mon- 
tague?” 

For answer, Allie raised her blue eyes 
swimming in tears to her lover's face and 
aswered softly— 

“Hugh, papa says you brought me 
back to life when all the rest thought me 
dead. I loved you very dearly before, 
and Iam so glad to know that it is to 
you, under God, I owe my life, that I 
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will give it into your keeping and try to 
make you happy, if I can.” 

Reader, shall I say more? I might tell 
how Allie grew stronger each day, and 
how on New Year's morning, there wasa 
double wedding at the cottage, but my sto- 
ry is altogether too long and I will close. 

There is a great deal of happiness in 
this world, after all, reader, and we 
should be very thankful that it is so, 
though, perchance, you and 1 do not 
find what seems to be our share, but let 
us hope that whether in this world or the 
world to come, we may find it ‘After 
Awhile. 


” 
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PY PROF. E. 


[This article is given in place of the regular historical article by Prof. Sanborn, which, 


D. SANBORN. 


on account 


of the pressure upon his time of duties in connection with Commencement exercises at Dartmouth, 


he was unable to prepare. | 


Scott, in Marmion, speaking of West- 
minster Abbey, says: 


‘Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards and kings, 
Where, stiff the hand and still the tongue 
Of those who fought and spoke and sung; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spake again, 


‘All peace on earth good will to men.’ ” 
England's ‘‘sea-girt isle’ contains no 


monuments more precious than these. 
The Southern Transept is known as ‘*Po- 
et’s Corner,” the most sacred and vene- 
rated spot in the whole abbey. Chaucer, 
the first great poet of England, died in 
1400 in London, where, in old age, he 
same to arrange his affairs and set his 
house in order for his approaching end. 
He is said to have uttered on his death- 
bed, in great anguish, the ‘‘good coun- 
sel,’ which closes in these words: 

‘Here is no home—here is but wilderness. 
Forth, pilgrim ; forth, O beast, out of thy stall! 
Look up on high and thank thy God of all. 


Control thy lust ; and let thy spirit thee lead ; 
And truth shall thee deliver ; ’Lfis no dread.” 


Irving, in the Sketch Book, says that 





“visitors remain longest about the simple 
memorials in Poet’s Corner.” The immor- 
tal bards there commemorated the 
friends,teachers and companions of all cul- 


are 


tured men ofall ages and climes. Chaucer 
leads the sleeping host. His ashes have 
been once removed; but have never been 
dishonored. He remained alone, in his 
glory, for more than a century and a half. 
Spenser was the next poet, buried near 
to Chaucer. He died in 1599. Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Jonson and, probably, 
Shakespeare, were among his mourners in 
the funeral procession. Beaumont was 
next buried in the same place; and it was 
intended to lay the remains of Shakes- 
peare near his friends; but the plan was 
frustrated, possibly, by the anathema 
contained in his epitaph, written by him- 
self, against any one who should ‘move 
his bones, or dig his dust.” His dust re- 
mains in his original tomb in Stratford 
upon Avon. Ben Jonson objected to 
placing Shakespeare by the side of Chau- 
cer and others, saying: 

















‘ 

‘Thon arta monument without a tomb 

And urt alive still, while thy book shall live, 

And we have wits to read and praise to give.”’ 
Drayton was next honored by a burial 

in Poet’s Corner. He was renowned in his 

days for a poem called *‘*Polyolbion,” 

which a divine 

work. 


was then regarded as 
Not a century elapsed before he 
When Goldsmith 
his name, he exclaimed: ‘Drayton! I 
before.” ‘The lines 
both Jon- 


was forgotten. read 
never heard of him 
on his monument, ascribed to 
son and Quarles, show how his contem- 
poraries esteemed him: 

“Ruin shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of thy fame, 
His name that can not fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee.’”’ 

Ben Jonson soon followed the man he 
so generously eulogized. Before 
death he asked King Charles I, for *eight- 
een inches of square ground in Westmin- 
ster Abbey.” He is thought to have 
been buried in a standing posture, and 
this request is adduced to prove his pur- 
The inscription— 


his 


pose. 
“QO, rare Ben Jonson”’ 

is said to have been cut for eighteen 

pence, at the charge of a friend of the 

poet named Jack Young. As late as 


1849, when the grave of Sir Robert Wil- 


son was opened near the monument of 


Jonson, the superintendent of the work 
affirmed that the loose sand of Jonson's 
grave, rippled in like 
that the bones of the legs were standing 
upright and the head with some red hair 
upon it, fell down from above to the bot- 
tom of the new grave. 

Several other poets, some of them dis- 
tinguished in their day, others having no 
the immortal honor conferred 
upon them by their tombs, followed 
Jonson and preceded Dryden. Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, reared his monu- 
ment. Many inscriptions were prepared, 
but a very simple one was finally adopt- 
Pope suggested this: 


a quicksand; and 


claim to 


ed. 
“This Sheffield raised: the sacred dust below 
Was Dryden’s once—the rest who does not 
know ?”’ 
John Phillips, an ordinary poet. 
buried in Poet's Corner in 1708. 


was 


He was 
an admirer of Milton, and the patron who 
composed his epitaph, pronounced him 
second only to Milton: 





joyed in the anticipation of it. 
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“Uni Miltono secundus, primoque pwne par.” 


Bishop Sprat, then Dean of Westmin- 
ster.had the offensive allusion erased, be- 
cause he would not allow the name ofthe 
regicide Milton to be engraved 
Walls of Westminster Abbey. 


on the 
Bishop 
Atterbury, his successor, thougha Tory, 
four years later, restored the line. After 
the lapse of four more years, the criti- 
cisms of Addison, in the Spectator, made 
Milton so dear to the English people, that 


his bust was set up in the abbey. How 
fickle is public opinion. One day, hosan- 
nas rend the air, another, the cry of 
“Away with him.” In the case of the 
blind old bard, the order was reversed 
and the insult came first in time. Addi- 


son sleeps near his beloved Milton's bust. 
His monument was not erected till 
Pope choose to be interred in Twicken- 
ham. He 
body. mind or estate. 
unique in all that he said or wrote or did. 
Of the proposal to lay his body in West- 
minster Abbey, he wrote: 


1808, 


resembled nobody else in 


He was always 


‘*Heroes and kings your distance keep, 
In peace, let one poor poet sleep, 

W ho never flattered folks like you : 
Let Horace blush and Virgil too.” 

He took more pleasure in this repulse 
of the proffered honor than others en- 
When old 
Sam Johnson, a few day s before his de- 
cease, was asked where he would choose 
to be buried, he replied with conscious 
dignity : **Doubtless. in Westminster Ab- 
bey.” 

The three greatest geniuses of the gen- 
eration that preceded ours, Burns, Scott 
and Byron were buried in other places. 
The last named poet was excluded by 
the guardians of the abbey, and public 
opinion their verdict. The 
same English people are now rearing a 
public monument to his memory. His 
vices are already forgotten and his sur- 


sustained 


passing genius alone remembered. Envy 
is sometimes extinguished by death and 
time. **Extinetus amabitur.” 

A long list of men of letters lengthens 
the catalogue of those buried in Poet's 
Macaulay, Thackeray and Dick- 
ens close the records of the men ennobled 


Corner, 


by genius. 









WRECKED 


WRECKED. 


BY WILL E. WALKEK 
Alone, the last of all his crew, 
he captain stands upon the deek 
Of his stauneh ship that hides, within 
Her hold, the treasure which has been 
The goal and prize he sought; at last 
Through months of danger, toil, and eare 
Had reached and won. Yet well he knew 
How much ‘twas still exposed to wreck, 
From ocean's hidden caverns, vast, 
From Death's foul minions, yet unpassed 


, 


Around him in the poisonous air: 


A gleaming sunset throws its rays 
Aslant the ship, so long becalmed ; 
Unrutiled, lies the treacherous sea, 

As if upon its breast, unharmed, 

The smallest boat might pass its days, 
Nor dream that storms might ever be. 
The heaven above is cloudless, bright 
With splendor of a tropic sky, 

As to her palace in the West, 

Fair Vesper leads the day to rest, 
While from the East the shades of nigh’ 
Steal o’er the waters silently. 


Alone, with stern and haggard face, 
The captain stands, and ponders well 
His fate: if Death may yet be braved, 
If he may yet his story tell 

To those who wait him: and if, saved 
His treasure shall make glad their life. 
Or must he in the resting-place 

Where lies his crew, give up the strife? 
Or find that all the wealth he grasped, 
Was soon to be as worthless dust: 


And Hope, a phantcm—sought, and elasped, 


And gone? Could such a doom be just? 


Oft’, dreaming in his toil, he seemed 
Again within his far-off home, 

He felt the land-breeze on his cheek, 

He saw the ocean break in foam 

Upon the pleasant well-known beach, 
And held those dear ones in his arms, 
Who now were far beyond his reach, 

And who, perchance, in vain must seek 
For him who thus had toiled and dreamed. 
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For here an evil. cruel fate 


Tad taken from him win 


Deprived him of his needful crew ; 
Far better with them to have died, 


‘han live beneath this sky so blue, 


Despairing, helpless, desolate. 


List! what was that? Was it a breeze 


Chat rustled yonder drooping sail? 


Again!—and now with eager hands, 
The captain works. and Hope commands. 
All sails are spread. nor does he fail 

To place a signal, mast-head high. 

For help, should others passing by, 
See him afloat upon the seas. 
From out the sepulchre of death— 

Which. greedy of the lives of men, 
Devoured with pestilential breath 

His comrades—slowly o’er the waves 

The good ship moves, and at the wheel 
The captain seems to see again, 

Kind Hope. to guide his vessel's keel, 
Where aid, both man and ship, shall save. 


But see! the western sky reveals 

Swift clouds. which toward the zenith fly 
In masses, purple. black and gray. 

As if to shut the light of day 
Forevermore, from earth and sky. 

The breeze increases, and its might. 

The ship with dauntless vigor feels: 
Faster she speeds upon her way. 


Behind, the storm: before, the night. 


A roar, a peal, and, from the clouds, 

The tempest pours its fury down: 

The leaping waves the fierce winds lash. 
*Mid thunder-bolts which flash and erash. 
hen darkness. like Jove’s wrathful frown, 
The fated, storm-tossed ship enshrouds. 
Her sails are scattered far and near. 

But on she leaps from wave to wave, 
While at the wheel, with desperate grasp, 
Stands one, unmoved by hope or fear, 
Who waits until an icy clasp 

Shall bear him to a sailor’s grave. 


He looks straight onward; on and on 

The ship is driving, and the surge 

Of mighty billows mocks the strength 
Put forth in vain, till Fate, at length, 

Decides the struggle and their doom. 






O’erwhelmed, engulphed, enwrapped in gloom, 


Down tothe depths the ship has gone, 
The roar of winds and waves its dirge. 
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In yonder harbor there is calin, 
A golden sunset o'er the hills 
Illumes the sky with changeful glow, 


Which shines on land and sea below, 


With wondrous beauty 


; quiet fills 


The little sea-port, save the flow 
Of wavelets on the beach, and rills 


Whose murmurs are its evening psalm. 


And one looks out upon the sea, 


And wonders when a ship will come,— 
So long expected; then with fright, 


Recalls the dream of yester-night ; 
. The sinking ship, the haggard face, 
And ghostly eyes that haunt her still, 


And cries to Heaven, * 
Shall love and hope thus have their due? 


Can it be true? 


ove 


But years must answer; Heaven is dumb, 
And works its own almighty will, 

In ways that mortals cannot trace. 

Thus one is waiting by the sea, 

While fades the golden, sunset light, 
While from the East, the shades of night 
Steal o’er the waters silently. 
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BY REV. 


SILAS KETCHUM, 


PRESIDENT. 





This Society was the out-growth of a 
previous organization, of a strictly pri- 
vate character, called THE PHILOMA- 
THIC CLUB, formed at Hopkinton, Nov. 
19, 1859. for social enjoyment and lite- 
rary improvement; and whose member- 
ship was limited to seven. In the lapse of 
years these members became dispersed 
into five different states. Once at least,each 
year a meeting was held, at which so 
many as could be were present. Nearly 
all were men of liberal education and of 
literary pursuits. Common proclivities 
of mind and taste induced them to col- 
lect whatever fell in their way that was 
unusual and curious. Without any de- 
sign, but by common consent, these arti- 
cles were brought to the meetings and 
deposited in the club-room at Hopkin- 
ton. This process went on for fourteen 
years. In 1872, the head-quarters of the 


Club were established at Contoocook. 


The collection of curiosities began to at- 
to examine it 


tract attention. Visitors 


were frequent. Most of these thought of 
something they could add to it, and thus 
it was constantly increased. Without at- 
tempting a speciality of any kind, gradu- 
ally Indian implements and remains, and 
the obsolete appliances of a historic past 
in New England life and industry, began 
to assume the more important place. 
Many samples of the clumsy tools and 
rude contrivances of our ancestors, the 
uses of which were known to the present 
generation only by history and tradition, 
began to appear in the collection. The 
donation also of some curious books and 
papers had formed the nucleus of a li- 
brary. 

By the end of 1872, it became apparent 
that the Club must either cease this kind 
of work, or enlarge its membership, in 
order to meet the expense of accommo- 
dations for its growing collections. But 
these had already become of interest and 
of some value. Besides, *‘use doth breed a 
habit in us.’ With the prosecution of 
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the work had grown the love of it. 


Moreover,the beginning made had tended 
to enlarged and confirmed ideas of what 
could be accomplished by diligence in 
this direction. It was seen that much 
might be done to preserve the knowledge 
of things long out of use, and of methods 
once prevalent and necessary, but now 
superseded and abandoned. The expe- 


riences and situation of this generation 


are peculiar. So rapid have been the 
changes ‘‘within the memory of men 


still living,” that the ‘‘time can not be 
measured by the flight of years.” We 


have lived in the transition period of 
American affairs. Probably in no other 
age of history willa single life connect 
periods that are so remote from each oth- 


er. Persons not very aged can remem- 
ber a condition of society, in which 


methods of industry and commerce, and 
domestic habits obtained, as foreign to 
our present almost, as those of Sweden 
and Russia. ‘Old 
behold, all 


things have passed 


away ; things are become 


new.” Reckoned according to the ave- 
rage of progression in former times, the 
aged men of to-day in New England, 


have lived five hundred years. 

It is certain that in dress, 
peats itself. approximately. Garments 
out of style are liable to be in style 
again. Butthis can not said of the 
implements of toil. They are never laid 
aside until supplanted by better. 
laid aside, they will never be taken up. 
Economy of time, material and muscle 
forbids it; and our avarice and 
induce obedience. Out of use once, 
of use always. Our farmers will never 
again break flax or swingle tow. Our 
girls will never turn the wheel or beat 
the loom. It will never pay, and so it 
will never Almost numberless 
things employed by our fathers in the 
shop, in the field and in the home, will 
be matters of curious interest to our 
children’s children, and their fathers will 
with difficulty explain to them their use. 

And our American habits are peculiar- 
ly favorable to the rapid destruction of 
all for the 
past is not a conspicuous national virtue. 
The which no gold can 
buy.’ must be a very unmerchantable 


fashion re- 


be 


Once 


our ease 


out 


be. 


useless things. Reverence 


“associations 
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commodity. 
ket. Every 
Continuity and locality seem to be no 
And 
every removal greatly reduces the num- 
ber of useless things. 


Every farm is in the mar- 
man is ready to **move.” 


part of the American idea of home. 


In the third gene- 
ration only a few samples remain of arti- 
the first. 
Whoever then shall gather. classify, de- 


cles found in every home in 


scribe and render accessible a collection 
of the Comestic appliances and inventions 
of the early generations of a State, will 
not be thought at the end of a hundred 
years to have rendered a useless service 
to history. 

effort had 
The 


field seemed large, fruitful. unoccupied 


other 
been made toward such an object. 


In our own State no 


and inviting. To cultivate it profitably, 
seemed to demand only diligence. perse- 
the funds 
work. <Ac- 
cordingly. at the annual meeting of the 
Club, July 22, 1873. 
pointed to consult with men of promi- 
nence and skillin similar pursuits; and 
constitution to the 
new form and position contemplated by 
the society. On the 19th of November 
following, this committee reported in fa- 
vor of the change: presented a draught 
for a new constitution: and thus, on the 
Fourteenth Anniversary of its formation, 


verance and discretion, with 


requisite to carry on the 


a committee was ap- 


to frame a suitable 


the Philomathie Club was dissolved ‘by 
unanimous consent.” andthe New Hamp- 
shire Antiquarian Society organized in 
its stead. ‘The disadvantage of locating 
a State society in a village ten miles dis- 
tant from the capital was not overlooked. 
But its location is not fixed by law, and 
is subject to the will of the majority. On 
the 2d of July, 1875, the society was in- 
corporated by act of the Legislature. 

At the time it was dissolved, the Philo- 
mathic Club had on its catalogue 1200 
numbers. which formed 
the basis of a museum, it had a few hun- 


Besides these, 


dred volumes of books, about an equal 
number of pamphlets, about 3000 news- 
papers and several hundred engravings. 
The objects of the Society were cordially 
endorsed by of culture and 
prominence in various parts of the State, 


gentlemen 


and its endeavors have been seconded by 
all of citizens. Additions are 


classes 
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made almost daily. Contributions are 


frequently received from remote parts of 


the State. and from New Hampshire men 


living in other States, of whose existence 
the managers were before unaware, and 
people often address the Society, de- 
scribing articles, curious and time-hon- 
ored, Which they wish to have preserved 


by the Society. 


Phe Antiquarian department proper of 


the Sor 


hrs 
ti 


iety’s collections embraces 
pieces of rare old furniture, table, culi- 
nary and kitchen implements, agricultur- 


al and mechanical tools and contrivances 
of ancient make, articles of Costume and 
y rsonal ornament of ee olden tyme,” 
the arms, 


the 


Indian relies and implements, 


accoutrements and uniforms used in 


old wars, coins of every kind, and depre- 


ciated paper currency, and family heir- 


looms that have become vener ble and 
precious by age. The Society does not 


undervalue that peculiar interest which 


attaches to whatever has been owned or 


used by persons or families of historic re- 


nown. But its primary purpose and de- 
] 


sign is to collect, arrange and exhibit 


whatever will best illustrate the methods, 
implements and products of the indus- 
trial life of 


gard to the social standing of 


our ancestors, without re- 
the origi- 
nal or subsequent owners. In other 
words, to group together in our collec- 
tion whatever seems likely to afford in- 
terest or assistance in the study of com- 
parative archeology. To this was added 
a department of Natural History, inelud- 
ing geology and mineralogy; anda His- 
torical department, embracing the collec- 
tion of books, pamphilets, 

Of this latter division 


of the Society’s work, and of the scope 


newspapers 


and manuscripts. 


and method of its procedure in the pros- 
ecution of it, an account will be given in 
the next number of this magazine. 
Altogether, the 
prise has far exceeded the most sanguine 
Aid and 


most 


suecess of the enter- 
expectations of its founders. 


contributions have come from un- 


expected sourees, and an interest mani- 
that 


more clearly than any hypothesis, the ex- 


fested in its work. demonstrates 


The 


istence of that public want which the 


stitution was intended to meet. 


number of visitors has been upwards of 





ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Pm ) since 


annually, the collection was 
opened, The Society oceupies four 


rooms, With a floor area of 918 


feet 


room, and these are already 


square 


and with 86: 


> linear feet of shelf- 
so crowded 
as to demand an enlargement of aecom- 


modations at once. The 
to be 


Society hopes 


able to secure or erect a building 


suited to its wants, at no very distant 


d iV. The necessity 
the 


Will be 


is clearly seen by 


members, and its accomplishment 


undertaken as soon as a 


reudson- 


able expectation of success will war- 
rant it. 

The past year has been one of unusual 
fruitfulness to the Society, particularly 
its library; owing to the receipt of books, 
pamphlets and manuseripts from the li- 
brary ofthe late Hon. Horace Chase, who 
was an 


honorary member, and took a 


deep interest in the Society ‘s affairs: and 
from the estates of several other deceased 
friends of the Society. By a statement 
of the Treasurer.made on the 4th of July, 

the 16th 


Books 738: Pam- 


IS77. the additions made since 
of July. 1876. were: 
phil 


Sl: Newspapers in 


s 3088: Manuseripts 806: Pictures 
volumes 
3140; Maps 12: Autographs 82: Natural 


History 70: 190: 


files or 


Geology 


Antiquities 


184; Indian Implements 84: Coins and 
Curreney 428: Military 11; Foreign 38; 
> 





Total 8: 

The in the 
Society's collections at the present time, 
July 5. 1877. 
Pamphlets 6700; 


whole number of articles 
is as follows: Books 3195: 
10.087 : 


Newspapers 


Manuscripts 1982: Autographs 613: Pic- 
tures 588: Natural History 2199; Geol- 
ogy 1439; Antiquities and Relies 782; 


Indian Implements 258; Coins and Cur- 


Military 172; 





rency 1415; 


Total 29.773. 


Foreign B95: 


The regular meetings of the Society 
are on the third Tuesday each, in Janu- 
ary. April, July and October. The an- 
nual meeting has thus far been the regu- 
lar meeting in July, but will probably 
hereafter be in October. The Society is 
very democratic in its spirit. and invites 
from 


correspondence and co-operation 


persons interested, everywhere: and es- 


pecially from natives and residents of 


New Hampshire. 
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to me no more 


ht of it. dreamed of it. cried yo yi 


I have thong 
and prayed over it. till [am nearly wild “If you reall re ibout ever being 


ud L have made up my mind that To marr you would do as [ wish, J 





eannot and will not be married.” id nots down so contentedly here 
Phey had left the dusty highway on But. Louisa, [do not wish to go away. 
their way home from chureh, that ] s- J like Andrews’ Mills better th iny oth- 
vit June morning. and were coming down er place [ have ever s - IT was all 
the cool wood road, ornamented with ready to commence bull gr I : 
three parallel strips of green carpet, and FT 1 eht we she 1 soon be so 


over which the maple limbs interlaced. happy in it. Louis Why cant ye 0 


An oeceasional breeze shook off m mis content 





of water drops. left by the after “Tm sorry you ir’ vthing t 
shower, a d they te l. tinkling mut 7 \ ne.” the girl eric Ly ssi tely. “Ll was 
through the leaves, down into the masses happy thinking ove | s at firs 

of trailing wintergreen and soft moss, but as the time draws nea ta ser- 
The moist Spring odor of ferns was able: I ch | the thought of b ov 
heavy in the air, and here and t hi bound, l se tl f set , 
white starry sprays of wild cherry x- down here.” They we net \ ! 
soms appeared through the green twi- now, and tl ung man stopped where 


light of the wood. the lane joined the white sandy road, and 
ful figures,moving slowly, sitting ipon a . mossy 


arm in arm. down the darkening vista, drew his companion to a pl | 


The youth 


titted harmoniously into the scene. They him. 

were a fine looking couple. though John ‘Louisa. 
Andrews, with his erect, sinewy frame, each other; you are as tired ofme as you 
fresh, open countenance, and thick, curl- are of everything else at Andrews’ Mills, 
ing hair, was thought by most people at Ifyou go away 
Andrews’ Mills to be much the hand- You say you want to do, Whi less 
somer of the two. But. though not Willing to live here then, tl you al 
beautiful, there was a fascination about now. You say I ought to go away too; 
the girl’s thin, dark face. With much of but I do not wish to leave in) me. I 
beauty about the broad, low brow. the have done a good many foolish things for 
delicate cheeks and slender round throat, you. Louisa, but that would be the most 


it was the ever-changing expression in foolish of all, and you would like me 


the large eves and about the sensitive, none the better for i lell the truth 
mobile lips. that was so much more at- dear, don’t you want our marriage put 


1 
i 
tractive than mere bright coloring or off forever?” 


pretty features. She was excited now; “QO. forgive me. John, but it is so. 1 do: 
her face bright and eager. and voice’ I like you very much and respect you 
trembling. while her companion’s usual- more than any one else in the world. for 


ly calm face looked pale and troubled. I know you 





“Of course if you do not wish to be about by me, but I don’t want to ma 





married, [ shall not insist on it: you say you, and I want you to take back vour 


you want to put it off; but,Louisa.. have ring and all you have given me, but, O, 


2 foreboding that if we postpone it now, please do not hate me, nor think L have 
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treated you shamefully; she pleaded, 
half frightened at the words she was say- 
ing, “I have wanted to tell you how I 
felt fora long time, but it seemed so cruel 
I could not say it, and I kept hoping the 
prospect would seem different to me, but 
now I know it never will.” 

*T have seen how it would be for a 
long time,” he said, a half sullen look 
overshadowing the genuine pain in his 
“IT wish that we had been 
married two years ago, before you had 


face.” now 
ever been away from here.” 

I wish so, too, 
would have ended all the doubt and un- 
certainty; but still how unhappy 
should both have been if I had regretted 
it. No, it is better as it is, and by and 
by you will marry some good girl who 
will be happy living at the Mills, and 
who will be very fond of you, and that 
will be much pleasanter than trying to 


“Sometimes for that 


we 


please such an uncomfortable, unstable 
being as I am.” said Louisa, trying to 
speak lightly, though tears stood in her 
eyes and choked her voice. 

*You don’t know how much you have 
been to me all these years, Louisa, else 
you could never speak like that. I have 
nothing to live for now, and I don't care 
what becomes of me. I mean to lead a 
reckless life, gamble or do anything I 
please, and enjoy myselfthe best I can.” 

Despite her sorrrow, Louisa could not 
resist a smile at the idea of phlegmatic 
John Andrews plunging into dissipation, 
but she only said gently, **O, no, you 
will make matters worse by doing any 
such foolish thing as that; but it is get- 
ting late, so I will say good bye. I did 
not tell you that I have answered an ad- 
vertisement for waiters at Golden Beach ; 
all the arrangements are made and I am 
going next week. Let us part friends; 
you are not angry with me?” 

**No,”’ he said, slowly rising to his feet, 
and taking the slender brown hand she 
held out to him, *tand until 
some [ shall think you 
You won't take 
that hope away from me. There is 
one else in my way, is there?” 

And then they said 
good by, with tears on both the young 
faces, and went their separate ways home. 


you marry 


one else will 
some time Inarry me. 


lo 


*No one, John.” 





That night, and for many subsequent 
with 
had 
two fami- 


nights, Louisa’s pillow was wet 
was thirteen, it 


been considered settled in the 


tears. Since she 
lies that she should marry John Andrews 
on her twentieth birthday. He was a 
great favorite with her parents, both on 
account of his father’s wealth and his 
steady, industrious habits. To them, it 
seemed a grand triumph that the only 
son of the richest man inthe county, who 
might have his choice of a wife for miles 
around, should choose their daughter, 
who could bring him nothing but her own 
bright self. If they had known what 
Louisa was suffering and had suffered for 
months past, they would have considered 
her a fit inmate for an insane asylum. 
They could not understand the utter dis- 
similarity of temperament between the 
two; and she dreaded the upbraidings 
that would be showered upon her when 
they learned the course she had taken. 
But still harder to bear than that was the 
feeling of uncertainty as to the right of 
her conduct. Her mother had assured 
her that her doubts and fears were only 
natural and that once married, she would 
laugh at her foolish fancies. She had 
tried to believe this at first, but the feel- 
ing of repugnance at her marriage had 
grown stronger, till, in her passionate 
moods, death even would have seemed a 
relief. She pitied John, for she knew he 
loved her truly and well, but his threat 
of future wickedness did not trouble her. 
With keen perception of his character, 
she felt sure his grief would be of shorter 
duration than her own. She felt shame 
and mortification as she thought of the 
sneers and ill-natured remarks of which 
she would be the recipient, and clamor- 
ing conscience tormented her till she felt 
herself a very criminal. One drop of 
comfort she found, however. Her sister 
Elizabeth talked sensibly and encourag- 
ingly to her. ‘Not many girls would 
have had the courage to do as you have 
You know how people will talk, 
and father and mother will be furious. 
Of course, I should be glad to have you 


done. 


marry such a good man as John is, but 
you could never be happy with him feel- 
ing as you do, and you, have alone right to 
break it off.” 

















“It does me good to hear you say that. 
You break the 
cone.” 

‘Well, ['ll try, but keep up good cour- 
age.and remember that ‘every back is tit- 


must news after 1 am 


ted to its burden.’ ” 

‘I wish the burdens could be fitted to 
I know I'd 
have mine lighter,’ and Louisa kissed her 


the backs once in a while. 
sister and went away, leaving a troubled 


rememberance of her sad face to haunt 
her for many a day. 

The novelty of her life at the ‘Beach 
House” roused her out of her gloomy re- 
fiections. She worked hard, but was 
inuch interested in the glimpses of fash- 
life she caught in the dining 


She had read of such existence in 


ionable 
room. 

books, had often dreamed of it when she 
was a child, but the reality fascinated 
The darkened dining hall was beau- 
tiful. she thought, with the long regular 
lines of snowy tables, glittering 


her. 


with 
glass and silver, blushing with ripe ber- 
ries, and cool with fresh, dewy lettuce, 
the slender goblets holding fancifully 
folded napkins that looked like calla lil- 
ies or white roses, or anything but com- 
mon place, badly hemmed, square pieces 
of linen. The silk dresses, the flashing 
jewels and subtle perfumes, the subdued 


hum of low, retined voices, floating 
among and above the jingling of the 
knives and forks and the splashing of ice 


water—the sounds that 
ealled ‘“‘discordant dining-room accou- 
stics,”"—these things gave her a keen 
She found it hard to 
concentrate her attention upon details at 


first, but persistent observation taught 


somebody has 


sense of delight. 


her when leaning back signified a wish of 


the languid belle to have her dishes re- 
moved, 
rest after the exhausting process of eat- 
ing. and by unyielding perseverance she 


and when she merely needed 


succeeded in getting her gouty old gen- 


tleman’s tea to a satisfactory degree of 


strength and weakness. 

One evening when she had been at the 
Beach House about three weeks, she saw 
the curled and scented head-waiter con- 
ducting a new group to her table. There 
wasa sweet-fuced woman with abundant 
silver hair. a stately grave man of about 
thirty-five and a lovely little girl perhaps 
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Louisa knew from the 
which her superior 


twelve years old. 
grand flourish with 
drew out the chairs and filled the goblets, 


and. indeed, from his condescension in 


pertorming these offices himself instead 
of entrusting them to her, that the party 
and she overheard 


‘first class,” 


of their 


were 


snatches conversation as she 
passed in or out. 

**I feel so sorry that Miss Hawkes had 
the Jady 


‘Alice was getting interested in her les- 


to leave us just now,” said. 


sons, and Lam afraid it will be a long 
time before we can tind as good a teacher 
as she was.” 

Louisa kept thinking of the remark all 
day and the thought that first oceurred 


to her became a purpose. Why couldn't 


she teach the little girl? She knew she 
Was a very good scholar, having supple- 
mented her three terms’ instruction at 


Hilton Academy by hard study at home. 
That learned 


tion. and having donned her best dress, a 


} 


afternoon she their loca- 
modest black alapaca. she tapped with a 


beating heart at the door of the “first 


corner room up one flight... They were 
allin, and Louisa. somewhat confused, 
stammered out that she had noticed their 


remarks at dinner and had come to apply 
for the situation * 
tle girl.” 

The lady looked surprised, but the gen- 
tleman remarking thatit would bea™ 
ular godsend if she could teach Alice.” 


as governess to the lit- 


oF 
reg- 


at once began questioning her. 
herself for 
her readiness in answering, and mentally 
returned thanks for her 
ory that had proved a 
this time. 

gy and by the gentleman said, “I 
think you will do. I wish Alice to have a 


Louisa was delighted with 


excellent 
faithful servant 


Inell- 


sure foundation ofrudimentary knowledge 
before she tries her hand at accomplish- 
ments. She will not learn music for two 
years yet, and she knows French enough 
for the present.” 

“But I thought you wished her to get 


an idea of German.” his mother inter- 
posed. 
“O. to be sure, do vou understand 


German, Miss?" 
Gibson,” supplied Louisa. “I know 


something of it.” she continued, her face 
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flushing crimson, for his tone implied, 
*T studied it at 


Hilton Academy and a German neighbor 


‘sof course you do not.” 


helped me about the pronunciation.” 
*Read something here.” he said. hand- 
ing her IHeine’s **Buch der Lieder.” 
Louisa opened the book and read the 
little poem.— 


ist traurig, 


“Mein Herz, mein Herz 
Doch lustig leuchtet der Mai;’’"— 


She appreciated the tender description 
and read with expression.but at the clos- 
ing iine.*Ieh wollt’.erschusse mich todt.”* 
her voice trembled and her eyes filled 
with tears, the words expressed so aptly 
her own hopelessness. 

Mrs. Endicott 


her, and her son said, ‘you understand 


looked searchingly at 


What you read, I can see that, but your 
accent might be improved. I 


your neighbor spoke Platt Deutsch?’ 


suppose 


IT think not, Mr. Bauer was from Ham- 


burg, I believe,” she answered inno- 
cently. 

**Probably, he was a Bauer by birth as 
said Mr. Endicott 


eastically, “but you can teach Aliee to 


well as in name,” sar 
read and correct your pronunciation in 
the Fatherland if you stay with us.” 

He then told her that in a 
they were to sail for Europe to remain 


few weeks 


three years, and he offered her a liberal 
Mrs. Endicott 
would be 


salary to go with them. 
and she eXx- 
pected to take entire charge of Alice, 


teaching her the English 


was not strong, 
branches, and 
superintending her education generally. 
whirl. Go to 
Europe, see strange countries and beau- 


Louisa’s head was in a 


tiful sights, study French, German, Ital- 
ian perhaps, in the countries where they 
were spoken, maybe learn music from 
the great masters, it was a glimpse of 
But she tried to conceal her 
joy and excitement and told them she 
would soon let them know her decision 
then off to shed happy. 
thankful tears and to say her prayers. 


Heaven! 


and hurried 


Well, what do you think of it, moth- 
er?” asked Mr. Endicott. 

*[ think you have been very business- 
like,” said his mother, with a quiet sar- 
ecasm, “you did tind out her name.” 

“Upon my word, I never thought of a 


‘character,’ but her face is enough. She 





looks as fresh and innocent as one of the 
daisies on lier father’s farm.” 
“Yes, but I 


fancy from the way she 


read Heine, that she has known more of 
sorrow than her charming face implies.” 

*T do hope she has some fun in her,” 
said Alice. **Miss Ilawkes always walked 
so stiff and talked so 
that 
look at her.” 


slow and solemn, 


it made me feel lonesome just to 
Louisa had received a piteous appeal 
from her parents since she had been at 
the beach. 
pardon of John for her 


They implored her to beg 
and 


not bring sorrow on them by throwing 


fickleness, 


away the best chance she would ever 
have. 
This letter had driven her into a de- 


time. It seemed 
they would foree her into this wretched 


marriage in spite of all she could do, but’ 


spairing mood for a 


now she was going far away, far from 
the temptation to yield for the sake of 
ending the struggle. It was like a bright, 
sweet day after a long, weary sleepless 
night. 

She wrote to her mother, telling her of 
the situation she could have, and dwell- 
ing with emphasis on the salary—*more 
than they pay the minister at Andrews’ 
Mills.” 
logie of this argument would be unan- 


she reminded her. She knew the 
swerable, and she asked their eonsent to 
~The Endicotts well 
known here, they live ata beautiful place 
the Hndson River, and they are 
wealthy and respected. 
have been prudent in findit 
them.” 

Then Louisa did a strange thing. She 
friendly letter to John 
Andrews, telling him her plans and beg- 


her going. are 
on 
So see | 


about 


you 


if out 


wrote a long, 
ging him not to spend the time of her ab- 
“Go to California 
earn lots of money,” she wrote, 


and 


*some- 


sence at home. 
thing tells me we shall be happy together 
yet. Rouse up and make yourself wor- 
thy of me,” she concluded with superb 
egotism, and signed herself ‘*Yours as 
ever.” 

She received, as she expected, a favor- 
Her father and 
were apparently elated at her 
promotion from 


able answer from home. 
mother 
Waitress to governess. 


**Emily Jones says you always looke 

















Andrews’ 


folks fy 


higher than John Andrews or 
Mills, but she says, ‘sometimes 
high and light low.” I told her you would 
light rather not 
light at all.” her mother wrote. ‘Emi 
set 


away, but I don't believe he'll ever marry 


never low. for you'd 


is dead after John since nt 


you Wwe 


Ile seems sort of down 


and I 


er in the world. 
hearted all the 


dreadfally.” 


time pity him 


the Endicotts. 
four years. They visited 


Louisa travelled) with 
three but 

the gray 

Italy 5 


France, stopping 


ruins and gay vine-clad hills of 


assed | isurely 


they p 
nine months in bri 
aris: 


beautiful ] they explored the cul- 


tured cities of the Fatherland. and gazed 





with delight on the wild grandeur of 
Switzerland. England was left till the 
last, and Louisa liked it best of all. the 
home-like En landscape of rich 
woods and glowing pastures, and pi - 
esque ancient i con SO 





pleasantly with the wildness she had just 

left and the 

country. 
Mrs. 


time during 


rough aspect of her own 


Endicott had been ill much of t 
their al 


sence, and Louisa, 


by her kind eare and bright companion- 
ship. had become very dear to the cent] 
itly approved of her 
} 


son's choice, for one ev 


woman who arde: 


when thi 


ting 


dear shores of home were dimly s 
Howard Endicott asked Louisa to be his 


wife. “I thought 


no one should ever 


ys a 
lice died 1 


when 


} 


take her place.” he 


said, “but now I know that I should be 


very happy to have you always with me, 
Louisa, so what have you to say to m 
During all the years of her abs 
there had been in Louisa‘s mind t} 
thought of going back to Andrews’ Mills 
and tinding John Andrews giown inte 
realization of her wishes. As tl 
verted heathen reverts to his ab loned 
idols, so amid her pleasant congenial sur- 
roundings, she had thought of — the 
**Mills.° and had alinost grown to believe 
she could marry John and be happy 
there. The thought of atonement to him 


this, 
fancied his heart must still be aching as 


had had much to do with 
when they parted that night in the dark- 
ening, fern-scented wood. 


So now, feeling keenly how hard it was 
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to push the brimming cup « 
Louisa told 


Sorrow, to 


f happiness 
from her lips, the 


her 


ner that her 


story of 
early Id itin such a man- 
companiow un 


more than the mere words 


have always felt that I had no right to 
marry as long as he remains unmarried 
I have outgrown many of my ambitious 


fancies, and | 


am still partly pledged to 


him.” she said g the sunset glory 
of the sky i sea grow pal s sh 


pened. would you say ves to m 

SI r head and let him look 
n | ‘ steyes There was I 

to ask mi 


And have you never } from him 
ll thes ears 7" 

Only through mothe < ! 
*He did not go av s you wishe 

‘No. but he is o } ‘ 
Wali ad mother thinks | s } 

1] tl time ab I 

Il mn smniled “We 
Will talk no mon if this m 3 ‘ 
going | \ i vou leave it N 
Y ork Ll perhaps by and by y will 
change your mi Wl I ne dow! 
to fish in June. I s exp my il 
answer.” 

In a few days Louisa said good bye t 


her friends, Alice, now a tall. handsome 


young lady. weeping profusely. and 
ed her feet towards home—I] 
dearest and sweetest place in the world 


after all.” she t 





it il re \ t he 
daughter.¢rown from o 
} } : 

‘ ‘ 
0 M ih 


How is John Andrews?" she asked 
the first ev y 

2) ir = we but s ‘ ( 
Isnt so sm swe all tl ght | 





he goes sing Kind ofs ‘ i 
they say es ge f to mart } 


Poor Louisa: 
if her mot 


similar 


have been 


opinions vears ago, her con- 
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demnation roused Louisa’s resentment. 
‘I can not think John is slovenly,” she 
said. 

*Well, you can judge for yourself,” re- 
turned her mother, indifferently, ‘+I told 
him you were coming home, and ¢ 
course, he'll call.” 

But three weeks passed and he did not 
eall. He had stayed away from church 
Sundays and from the weekly prayer 
meetings since her return. Could it be 
that he would not open his wounds afresh 
by the sight of his old love, or was he 
avoiding her because his heart had turned 
traitor to the old time? 

At last, she proposed to accompany her 
mother on her weekly trip to his store. 
There she would be sure to see him and 
would learn the truth. As they 
drove through the familiar woods, Lou- 
isa was unusually silent, she was think- 
ing of her boy lover, and plainly there 
arose asad, handsome face, with large 
full for her. 
should soon see him and her heart beat 
fast at the thought. 


she 


honest eyes of love She 


He stood outside the door lifting a 
huge sick from the farm wagon that 


stood there. **A modern Samson,” she 
thought sadly, noting his great strength. 

‘John, she called softly. 

He stopped short, his face flushing 
scarlet at sight of her, and,looking more 
inclined to run, he came forward with a 
slow, heavy gait, holding out his hand. 

Poor Louisa! The handsome, boyish 
face had grown stolid and fleshy, the 
good humored, happy look had subsided 
into an expression of contented dullness. 
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There was no sentiment there, no linger- 
ing thought of the old time; she knew 
that before one word had been spoken. 





They conversed on orthodox subjects 
a few moments, Louisa realizing all the 
time that the John of her memory and of 
her hopes was forever dead to her, and 
then with more alacrity than he had yet 
shown, he turned to help a new comer 
from her wagon. 

It was Emily Jones, who,casting a sus- 
picious look at Louisa, and determined to 
show her ‘**twas too late for her now,” 
forthwith proceeded to whisper long and 
lovingly with John, according to local 
custom among young people who ‘were 
paying attention” to each other. : 

Pitying his embarrassment, Louisa hur- 
ried her mother in her bargaining and 
‘beating down,” and they soon took 
their leave,to the evident relief of the tri- 
umphant Emily. 

**Now, don’t he look slack ?* her moth- 
er asked. ‘tHe always has that old Car- 
digan jacket on, and he never wears a 
collar from one year’s end to another.” 

“IT did not notice his clothes, but he 
has changed a great deal,” was the sad 
reply. 

When Howard Endicott visited her in 
June, she toldhim of the delusion she 
had been under. 

**] knew it all the time,” he said quiet- 
ly, **but I wished you to find it out for 
yourself.” 

3ut Louisa wished she had said yes, to 
him at first, and lived under the delusion 
all her life, for if the dream 
the awakening was cruel. 


was foolish, 
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The Rey. Elijah Fletcher.the second set- 
tled minister of the Orthodox Church in 
Hopkinton,was bornin Westford, Mass.,in 
1748. He was ason of Timothy Fletcher, 
a descendant of William Fletcher, 


who 





J, FOGG, 


settled in Chlemsford, Mass., in 1653, one 
of the first settlers of that town. The 
mother of the Rev. Elijah Fletcher was 
Bridget Richardson, who was born in 
Chlemsford in 1726. Her father was Capt. 
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Zachariah tichardson, died 
Chlemsford in 1776, aged 80 years. 





who in 





Mr. Fletcher was a graduate of Iar- 
vard College of the class of 1769, being 
twenty-one years of age at graduation, 
and was ordained as pastor of the church 
in Hopkinton, January 27, 1773. He was 
very popular with the people of his 
church, and exerted a great influence in 
the town, and was elected as a Represen- 
tative to attend the Provincial Congress, 
which met at Exeter, May 17,1775. He 
was one of a committee of three to pre- 
pare a draft to send to the several towns 
in the. State respecting disputes about 
tories. He was also appointed on a com- 
mittee with Col. Timothy Walker of Con- 
cord and Col. William Whipple of Ports- 
mouth, to see what sum of money would 
be sufficient to answer the 
the Province. Col. Whipple was one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
Mr. Fletcher took a great in- 
terest in the Revolutionary struggle, and 
had much to do in influencing the town 
to do its part in both men and money. 


In the days in which Mr. Fletcher 
lived, it was thought quite as necessary 
in order to keep life in the church to con- 
sult spiritual things here below, well 
as above, and it was a common practice 
for Parson Fletcher, after a three hours’ 
service inthe morning, to step over to 
the inn across the street, with a few lay- 
men ofthe church, and take a glass of 
brandy or a mug of “tlip.”” One of the 
the account book of Deacon 
Abel Kimball, who kept a store near Mr. 
Fletcher’s house, has the account of Par- 
son Fletcher for groceries, &c.; but if 
the pastors of the present day had similar 
accounts against them, it migit lead to 
an investigation and perhaps a dismissal. 
This account runs from June 29, 1782, to 
Jauuary 22,1788. There are twenty-four 
charges for rum or toddy, by the glass 


demands of 


pendence. 


as 


leaves of 


or mug. varying from three to eight 
pence each; and fifteen charges for rum 
by the pint gallon, 
amounting in the aggregate to £1, 10s, 
6d. The receipt of settlement was writ- 
ten at the of the Mr. 
Fletcher's own hand. and as fol- 


and = brandy or 


bottom page in 
reads 


lows: 
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**Ree’dand Settled all accounts from the 
beginning of the world to this day, and 
nothing due on either side.” 

ELIJAH FLETCHER, 
ABEL KIMBALL. 

Hopkinton, Jan’y, 22, 1783." 

There is litthe doubt but the Parson and 
the Deacon took one glass of toddy be- 
fore that receipt was written. 

Mr. Fletcher, after a short illness, died 
April 8, 1786. in the 39th year of his age, 
having been a pastor of the church over 
thirteen years. He was a man of no or- 
dinary talent, and, if he had lived to ma- 
ture old age, would have left a bright 
and shining record in the ecclesiastical 
history of the State. As it was, he 
considered a peer of his contemporaries, 


was 


and greatly esteemed and beloved by the 
venerable Rey. Timothy Walker, first 
pastor of the church in Concord. 

An anecdote is related of Mr. Fletcher 
and his church, in connection with Mr. 
Walker. At one time in Mr. Fletcher's 
ministry Hopkinton, 100 
years . he found that his parishion- 
seriously afflicted with the 


delusions of witchcraft. He patiently lis- 


in about 


ago 


ers were 


tened to all their complaints and charges 
against each other, and found, if all told 
the truth, he had but very few members 
in his church, but were either witches or 
wizards. He entreated and expostulated 
with them concerning this fallacious doc- 


trine of witchcraft, but to no effect. 
Many of his older members came from 
that section of Massachusetts where at 


one time witcheraft flourished, and they 
had not forgotten the fireside stories told 
by their grandmothers of the wonderful 
doings of witehes who lived in those 
days, and were eventually hanged on 
trees or horizontal poles, like 


dogs. 
. aS 


At length, Mr. Fletcher applied to Mr. 
Walker for assistance, and proposed to 
him to exchange and preach to his peo- 
ple in Hopkinton on this subject, telling 
Mr. Walker all the 
the trouble. Mr. Walker prepared a ser- 
mon expressly forthe occasion. He told 
that the most 
they had to fear from witches, was from 


facts which caused 


his hearers, in substance, 


talking about them—that witches were 
very sensitive about that. and generally 
made their appearance to such persons 
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in some form. The hearers took the hint, 


ceased their gossip about each other 
and the desired result was attained. The 
excitement about witches was never re- 


Vived in Hopkinton after that day. 
Mr. Fletcher was greatly beloved and 

f his 
rhe 
town paid his funeral expenses, and pur- 
set 
which still point 


respected both by the members ¢ 


church and the people of the town. 
chased a of stones to mark his grave, 
out the spot where his 
hes are mingled with the mother dust. 


His 


children, as far we know, were 


Bridget. born about 1774; Timothy, 
7793 Rebeeca, 1776, and Gratia, 1781. 
Rebecea married the Hon. Israel Kelly, 
about 1801. He was a son of Moses 


Kelly of Amherst and afterward of Hop- 


kinton, who was sheriff! of Hillsborough 


county from 1785 to 1809, Israel Kelly 
He 
was sheriff ot Hillsborough county from 
] the 


IS13 to ISIS. and Judge of 
Sessions for Merrimack county from 1823 


removed to Salisbury prior to 1802. 


was abolished 


to 1825, when that court i. 


Two daughters of Judge Kelly are now 
living in Concord at advanced age. 
Gratia Fletcher (called **Grace.”*) was 


educated at the old academy in Atkinson, 
finishing her studies at that venerable in- 
stitution late in the fall of 1800. Rebecea, 
the widow of Mr. Fletcher. the 
Rey. Christopher Paige, January 29, 1788. 
Mr. Paige was the first minister of Pitts- 
field, being settled there in 1789. 

feeling 
ing between the two daughters and their 


married 


here 


Was never a very pleasant exist- 


step-father after they arrived at years of 


understanding, and when Judge Kelly 


moved to Salisbury in 1802. Gratia made 
with 


her home her sister Rebecea. It 


was here she first 


saw Daniel Webster. 
then a young man, just from college, 
studying law with Thomas W. Thomp- 


] 


fathe and in 


neighborhood of Judge Kelly's. 


son. near his rs house, the 

An acquaintance sprang up between 
them. which in time became a strong at- 
tachment; but 
ged in perfecting his legal studies to 
After 
his admission to the Suffolk Bar in 1805, 


Webster was too busily 
enga 


pay much attention to love affairs. 


however, he returned and practiced law 
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Court of 





in his native town nearly two years. 
where his opportunities were better to 
which 
he used to say, ‘improved by studying 
it.” had 
appointed, but its arrival found them un- 
prepared. At length Webster settled in 
Portsmouth for a permanent 


learn the true character of Grace, 


Twice the marriage day been 


home, and 
returning to Salisbury, was married at 
the house of Judge Kelly in 180s, 

Tradition says, that when he went to 
Salisbury, he first saw Grace looking out 
and addressed 


of the chamber window, 


her as follows: “Grace,what do you 


say? It is to-day or never!? She replied: 
*Then I say, to-day!” 
ried that 
their new home in Portsmouth. 

Mr. Webster's talent led 


him into public notice, his grand politi- 


They were mar- 


afternoon, and soon went to 


freat soon 
his election 
Re- 


moving to Massachusetts in 1816, he was 


eal career Commencing with 


to Congress from this State in 1812. 


sent to Congress from that State in 1822, 
made U.S. Senator. It 


Washington to 


and in 1827 was 
was when on his way to 
take his seat in the Senate, accompanied 
became ill and he 
York. 


Growing no better, she returned home to 


1 
she 


by his wife, that 
was obliged to leave her in New 
Marshfield, where she died. January 21, 
1828. 


Grace Fletcher Webster was a lady of 


superior culture and refinement. and 
would well grace any circle. Through 


her husband's national position she was 
often brought into social intercourse with 
the great men of the day—Clay, Benton, 
Calhoun, Adams, 


Jackson and others— 


and was greatly esteemed and respected 
the ido! 
for her. 
She left 


ason named Fletcher Webster and he a 


by all who knew her. She was 
of Webster, cherished 


through life, a reverential love. 


who 


daughter named Grace.” 
The house in which Mr. Fletcher lived 


and Grace was born, stands on the main 
road leading to Coneord, about one mile 


east of Hopkinton Village, and. up to the 
spring of 1875, was in its primitive state. 
\ portion of a limb from an elm in front 
of the 


Exhibition last season. 


house was sent to the Centennial 





